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PKEFACE 


The  (.'liapters  ol  tliis  little  volume  were  contributed  as  a 
series  of  articles  to  the  Canadian  Law  Review  (October  to 
December,  l!)t)7) ;  The  Vunadian  Law  Times  and  Review 
(1908);  and  The  Canadian  Law  Time.x,  January  to  April 
(]!MI9). 

In  contributing  them  tlie  writer  had  no  intention  of  pub- 
lishing them  in  book  form;  they  have,  therefore,  l)een  revised 
considerably,  and  one  or  two  chapters  have  been  added  on 
topics  not  previously  dealt  with.  As  a  completed  work  it 
is  the  first  Canadian  contribution  on  the  subject  of  law  office 
methods. 

('riticism  and  furtlier  suggestions  on  the  subject  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  tlie  writer. 

If  this  little  work  should  lind  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
certain  lawyers  of  the  author's  acquaintance,  and  one  or  two 
suggestions  he  has  made  iierein  should  be  adopted,  he  will 
feel  that  his  labour  has  not  been  in  vain. 


March  Slat,  1910. 


R.  V.  H. 
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HINTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


ON  THE 


Organization  of  a  Legal 
Business 


CHAPTER  I. 

Pbxuiiinabt. 

(Juot  Ituinines,  lot  Kcntentia,  und  auus  cuique  mot  are 
not  maxiins  of  the  law,  but  they  are  applicable  to  nearly 
<-very  law  hnsinctis  in  the  country.  Every  practitioner  ha« 
methods  of  his  own  and  many  are  so  "set"  in  their  ways 
that  the  suggestion  of  an  improvement  in  their  oflSce  syiitem 
or  the  elimination  of  ob8olet«>  methods  would  startle  them 
mure  than  ii  thunder  clap.  It  seems  strange  that  of  all 
businesses  and  professions  the  lawyer's  is  the  last  to  come 
under  tlw  '  .nd  of  the  organizer. 

Then-  c*an  he  nothing  of  more  practical  value  to  a  soli- 
citor than  the  systematic  organization  of  his  office  and  its 
affairs — matters  which  are  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the 
day's  work  for  his  clients.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  busy 
man  to  get  into  a  rut,  and  unless  something  brings  it  forcibly 
to  his  attention  he  is  likely  to  remain  there,  for  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  do  nothing  than  to  make  the  radical 
changes  which  arc  sometimes  necessary.  Many  lawyers  have 
started  tlicir  l(Ur'iiic>-  in  a  small  way  and  have  improvised 
mctho(i^  wliicii  were  then  sulTicient  for  their  needs.  The 
Imsiness  grows  and  too  oft«n  the  «»riginal  methods  havi> 
lu^om''  iiabits.  and  the  need  for  change  i<>  not  rmliied. 

O.I..I).      1 


I'KKI.IMINAKY. 

No  solicitor.   Iiowever.   d.-uie,   the  nei.-.sitv   lor  sv«tem 
;;:,L":J^     IIca.lviK.the,ntrodu..,io„orUtl^^ 

•ml,.,;       '"  ""•'''"'^'•^  "'^  '^^  "'J-'"^'^^  '"'-'I'-^Js  found 
f..  It  w  ,1    alter  cxannnation  at  the  hand,  of  a  Court  of 

'      •     "t  i--  --ly  <1.e.  he  grapple  with  olliee  ,Zeu!. 

n>  -v„   .ell,,,.      An   ,n.sta,uv  eo,„.s   to   ihe\vriter« 

"""'•/""   lawyer,    u,    part„e,sh.j,    let    their   business   drift 

.  ..^.Iii.^at,on  ot   the.r  aeeounting  ,v.ten>,  adapted  to  thdr 
".•  .;as,n..  bu.me.s.     The  senior  partner    a  n/an  of  alfair 

-       .  u..lu-ln,^  the  exanunation  of  some  tUles  and  the  com- 

.^  i..o  tinu-  spent  o„  any  partieular  part  of  the  work.  When 
the  junior  partner  ean.e  to  render  the  llrm's  a.e.Mmt  ''he 
-ado  a  ,ues.  at  wl,nt  time  had  heen  spent  on  the  eximin: 
.  ti on  of  ,ad,  title,  and  yut  down  an  estimate  opposite  a 

rntmnt.  1  he  item  appeared  in  the  pul.lie  aeeounts  and  a 
local  new.spaper  ehar;;ed  the  .enior  n'e.nher  with  "Vm  t ' ' 
|n  eonneetion  with  the  whole  transaction.  The  .ceniorn.en- 
|-r^promptIy  i.ron.d.t  an  a-tion  against  the  n.-wspaper  for 

At  the  trial  of  the  suit  the  junior  partner  was  asked  to 
-vpla.n  h,s  offlee  methods,  and  particularly  that  of  oompil- 
n,   the  aeeount   rendered  for  .ervi.es  to  the  Government. 
U    had  t.,  adnut    that   no  aeeountinp  methods  existed   in 
ri  s  oiiu.c..     Scnc'times  a  •'  note  "  was  made  in  a  "  blotter  "■ 
other   "U;">s    wc.re   jotted    down    i„    „   stenographer's    not.' 
'.ook.  wh,eh  had  been  destroyed  before  the  trial    sometimes 
•".  rec-ord  was  nude  at  all:  if  any  hooks  were  kept  they 
.-"  .   not  !«.  produced  in  Court.    The  impres-io„  piodueed 
'-  the  jury  was  of  .curse  not  favonrab'e  to  such  a.rountin-' 
"  •Hi"'i^  an."  t  „.  senior  partner  In,.]  to  lose  hi,,  ca-c  pr.: 
I'ab  y  because  the  ..vi.len.e  did  not  .leorlv  and  sati«faetorilv 
'■vi'Iam  matters.    That  oas..  „,ay  have  .onvine.d  some  law- 
yer«  of  the  abs.dute  necessity  ..f  proper  arcuntinu  methods 
tn  a  KHfre>-.fni  te.L'a!  business. 


PBEUMINAHY. 
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Soiiu-  leader  may  demur  to  the  statement  that  system 
is  necessary  in  his  office,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  "  one- 
man"  affair.  We  would  ask:  'Does  he  not  want  his  busi- 
ness to  grow'r  Will  tlie  same  methods  do  if  his  businesi* 
doubled?  Would  the  methods  themselves  iiinder  or  assist 
in  doubling  the  business?  If  not,  should  he  change  them 
now  or  wait?  Would  he  fear  an  examination  by  a  Court  of 
hib  accounting  methods?  Could  lie  clearly  explain  every- 
thing satisfactorily  to  a  jury  and  justify  his  charges  and 
methods  ? 

Why  not  grapple  with  office  problems  now?  Let  the 
new  methods  permit  and  promote  the  expansion  of  his  busi- 
ness. How  many  lawyers  tan  tell  what  their  business  is 
yielding  yearly,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly?  It  is  increas- 
ing,  or  it  is  decreasing;  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  But 
does  it  pay  to  employ  so-and-so  as  a  bookkeeper?  or  a  steno- 
grapher? or  an  office  boy?  C^annot  some  improvement  l>e 
made  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff?  Are  the  office  records* 
at  hand  the  moment  you  call  for  them?  Your  old  briefs? 
The  library  volumes  you  have  lent?  Your  admiralty  charts? 
\re  all  your  charges  for  legal  services  regularly  and  pro- 
perly made  and  recorded?  Is  your  office  gystcm  at  fault  in 
any  particular  whatever? 


CHAl'TEU  II. 


The  Office  Itself. 

Tho  location  and  arrangomeut  of  an  office  is  a  matter 
.,f  gm.t  importance  both  to  the  young  man  about  to  open 
his  office  and  to  old  established  practitioners.  \Vhile  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases/'  and  it  is  therefore  <l'ifij);  *  ^^ 
generalize,  the.^e  are  matters  to  which  every  FacUt.oner 
<hould  give  his  attention  in  a  serious  fashion  Many  officer 
we  have  visited  are  so  arranged  tbat  expansion  of  business 
,.  impossible;  in  other..  "  things  would  be  upset  if  expan- 
sion Lddenly  took  place.  Why  not  start  with  an  offi^  w^^ 
will  help  you  expand  your  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
adapt  itself  to  the  business  when  it  does  increase. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  "  A  l^w  business  is  fomide. 
and  established  on  the  confidence  of  clients       They     will 
seek    their    legal    adviser."      Tt    matters    little,    therefore. 
^' where  the  offices  of  a  lawyer  are."    Qu^  tru^  but    h. 
convenience  of  clients  should  be  eon«|deredmth«  location 
of  an  office.    A  firm  acting  for  the  head  office  of  a  bank 
would  be  most  conveniently  located  for  the  bank's  mte«  ts 
Tf  in  the  same  building.     If  the  firm's  b^^-J^;^^^* 
largely  of  work  for  financial  corporations   t'^^t  compames 
blVand  brokers,  location  in  the  financial  dis  net  of  th 
City  is  advisable.    It  saves  the  lawyer's  «''°J'™f^^-^^f  J^J 
matter  for  consideration  is  nearness  to  such  places  as  the 
post  office,  the  court  houses,  the   land  titles  or  ,^g«^^^ 
offices  and  other  public  offices.    The  nature  of  the  bu«me«8. 
^hHonvonience  of  clients,  and  the  location  of  public  office 
are  really  the  onlv  considerations:  with  particulars  of  all 
three  Ushould  not  bo  difficult  to  properly  locnt.  a  law  office 

"^InXidin..  whether  the  suite  of  offices  is  to  be  on  the 
nrst  floor  or  on  the  'steenth  floor,  the  convenience  of  c  len^ 
m  t  be  consulted.  It  depends  on  the  ^tuat.on  o  the 
building  its  height,  and  whether  there  is  an  elevator  and 
whether'  the  elevator-boy  has  a  habit  of  tak.n,  fren«ent  1^,- 
davs  The  entrance  and  outward  apiK-arancc  uf  a  law  ormo 
Sd  be  attractive  and  not  calculated  to  turn  a  ljo«ib,o 
.  lient  awav  in  disgu.t.     We  know  the  entrances  to  some  law 


TilK  OFFICE   ITSELF. 

.,fli,.es  whero  the  ..ecupants  can  well  afford  to  "^^"Py  ^f " 
suites  of  rooms;  the  staircase  is  dusty,  d>r^  t'^^l' ^;, 
row  worn-out,  creaky,  disgusting.  New  chents,  if  ^^y'^'^^l 
"  ome  i  through  the  post  office,"  and  not  through  the 

"•"  ThHnTerior  arrangement  of  private  offices  and  furniture 
in  a  law  office  is  not  easily  dealt  with.  Senior  members  of 
L  fi"  oTten  want  their'offics  off  the  -^^e  of  .n« 
dients,  80  that  access  to  them  may  be  had  ^^^^^^^^^ 
-  ante-room  or  ^^  --J^:j^^^:J^ 

turbed  unnecessarily  in  important  consultations  with  chents 

All  the  bookkeepers  (if  more  than  «°«)    J°"\^  ^  ,°. 
should  he  near  each  other.  u     i^  v«  epntral    a 

i.  more  or  les.  neces«iry  according  to  the  size  of  the  bus. 
"*'a  .trong  room  or  vault  for  the  safe  keeping  of  records^ 

"  in"  arg  o  a  rponJihl.  derk.  or  ih«  managing  solicitor 
or  partne?  Don't  Late  it  so  that  the  .enior  partner  has 
to  be  distnrWd  every  time  a  document  is  wanted. 
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"  THK  OFi'ICE    ITSELF. 

AnotluT  room  necessary  to  the  coiiipletL'  equipment 
of  a  law  office,  is  a  filing  room,  for  the  storage  of  papers 
and  documents.  These  accumulate  with  great  rapidity  in 
any  large  or  i>ro.sperous  business.  The  proper  and  conven- 
ient disposition  of  these  papers  frequently  constitute^;  a 
roal  diHiculty.  Jn  all  law  businesses,  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  previously  drawn  pleadings,  wills,  agreements  and 
otiier  documents.  The  whole  problem,  however,  is  not  so 
mucJi  one  of  storage  as  of  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system 
for  filing  all  office  papers,  and  their  arrangements,  so  that 
any  one  may  be  readily  found  when  wanted.  This  matter 
will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  library  should  be  away  from  the  general  office,  quiet, 
if  possible,  and  containing  all  the  text  book.>?  and  reports 
of  the  firm.  Considerable  inconvenience  will  result  when 
book  cases  ar<>  .iistribnted  over  a  suite  of  offices,  owing  to 
the  interruptions  which  must  occur  frequently  in  a  busy 
offioe  when  books  are  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
library  should  not  be  made  a  private  office  either  for  partner, 
student  or  clerk. 

The  door  of  a  private  office  sliould  have  a  spring  to  close 
it  and  a  buffer  or  cushion  to  prevent  it  banging.  If  there 
18  a  glass  i)lat«  hi  the  door  the  name  of  the  member  of  the 
firm  occupying  the  offioe,  or  the  word  '•  Librarj-  "  or  "  General 
Office,"  can  be  put  on  the  glass  in  small,  black,  Roman 
face  typo  letters.  A  betler  way,  perhaps,  is  to  have  the 
same  information  on  a  small  brass  plate  on  the  wall  just  out- 
side the  office  floor. 

Money  spent  in  providing  an  office  with  attractivi-  and 
convenient  desks,  chairs,  filing  devices,  pictures,  furniture 
and  fl.xtures  is  money  well  spent.  It  means  better  opinions 
from  clients,  for  the  client  likes  to  do  business  with  a 
lowye.  who  h  evidently  .successful.  Then,  whv  have  shabby 
looking  nirniture;  or  furniture  that  isn't  wiiat  you  want, 
or  where  vou  want  it? 


CHAPrEU  III. 

The  Office  Manager. 

Whether  the  staff  consists  of  two  persons  or  thirty-two 
persons,  --^ome  one  man  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
office  system,  and  organization,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
reforms  when  and  where  needed.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  partnership.  Possibly  a  bookkeeper  or 
clerk  or  senior  student  is  the  best  man  for  the  position.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  called  managing  partner, 
or  managing  solicitor,  or  managing  clerk  or  office  manager, 
nor  whether  he  has  other  duties  or  not.  The  essential  point 
is  to  have  such  a  man,  and  in  no  case  should  the  duties  of 
managing  solicitor  be  divided  among  several  in  order  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  such  a  man. 

The  managing  solicitor  should  be  in  charge  generally 
of  all  matters  concerned  with  the  running  of  the  office,  "its 
organization,   its  methods,  its   maintenance.     There  are   a 
hundred  things  for  him  to  do:  the  rental  of  premises,  the 
employment  of  stenographers,  and  office  clerks,  the  regula- 
tion of  their  hours  and  methods  of  work,  the  purchase  of 
typewriters,  the  purchase  of  typewriting  and  stationery  sup- 
plies, the  filing  system,  the  library,  arrangement  of  desks 
and  private  offices,  the  purchase  of  new  legal  publications 
and  subscriptions  to  periodicals,  the  printing  contracts  that 
the  firm  must  make  for  clients,  the  insertion  of  the  firm's 
card  or  name  in  law  lists  and  other  publications,  and  other 
methods  of  keeping  the  name  before  the  public,  the  system- 
atic collection  of  the  firm's  account",  the  accounting  system, 
including  possibly  an  audit,  banking  arrangements,  taxes,  in- 
surance, arranpcnients  with  agents,  and  correspondents,  the 
system  of  distribution  of  mail  and  dozens  of  other  matters. 
He  must  be  intent  on  increasing  the  business  of  the  firm, 
not  only  by  gathering  in  new  biusiness,  but  by  maintaining 
and  retaining  the  e.xisting  relations  with  clients  and  cor- 
respondents.    His  work   must  not   be   interfered   with  by 
others.    If  the  member  of  the  firm  finds  a  desirable  student 
wishing  to  enter  the  office,  it  is  a  matter  about  which  the 
managing  solicitor  should  know,  for  he  may  have-  made  ar- 
rangementa  for  existing  vacancies,  and  the  new-comer's  em- 
ployment may  be  unnecessarj'. 
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It  may  be  diffi.ult  perhaps  to  find  the  ideal  man  for 

unapn,  .ohctor,  one  who  is  tactful  and  diserTet      -stem- 

tnL\J      "™  Pf  ^^""''•^  "^'■^^'•^'  P"««^««^d  of  the  general 

alwav-  t  f      T''T  f"^  ^"P'■'■'"t<""<^-nt,  but  son.e  Ine  can 
alwa3»   be  foun.i   at  hand  who  will  be  sufficiently  canable 
o  undertake  the  work  until  a  better  man  .  found.    When 
the  be  te    „,an  ,s  found,  it  :s  time  to  consider  a  change 
There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  to  he  made  here  partku 

^:^  ":  f!''  V  '"^^''  ""^-'^"^  '"-  '-ve  aVoard  of 
fi"  '7,   -  "''?  ^'"'  ''^'^'-^tance  of  the  members  of  the 

firm,   together   witJx    the   heads   of   departments.     In   one 
^\.nn>peg  office  such  a  meeting  is  held  e Wry  Saturday  after 
noon^     A  notice  of  the  „.eeting  is  left  the  day  Wore  on 
he  desk  of  each  one  who  is  to  attend  the  meetin.      The 
n  or  partner  acts  as  chairman  and  the  managing"  artne 
a  to  as  secretary.   The  latter  bring,  various  n.atters  re  ,uirin; 

Za         i  '"""''  transacted.     These  minutes  are  read 

erVmteTb:'/'"  °^!;  Z"-*-^"  ^onietimes  there  t 
^ery  httle  to  be  done,  and  bui^iness  will  stand  over  The 
nanagmg  sohcitor  can  ascertain  this  and  the  meet  ng  can 

Solicitor  Td?  '^''  *°  ""^^'^  ^^'  ^"'•k  ot  the  managing 
johctor,  aid  him  by  suggestions,  check  him  if  necessary 
^en  exponent,  a  numl>er  of  copies  of  a  re.-olutiorof  th^ 

Zlnl  "^"Vf  J^'P'^"'*^"-  ^'^"^^  by  the  managing  solicT 
tor  and  c.r.  ulated  among  the  members  of  the  sta/concerned 


CHAFIER  IV. 


Incoming  Correspondence. 


All  incoming  correspondence  passes  through  the  hands 
of  the  managing  solicitor,  who  opens  all  letters  addressed  to 
the  firm.  Letters  cddrussed  to  a  member  of  the  firm  and 
marked  "personal,"  are  not  opened,  but  the  envelope  is 
stamped  with  the  date  of  receipt.  Letters  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  and  not  marked  '"  personal,"  are  treated  in 
the  same  way,  unless  that  member  of  the  firm  is  away. 
Clients  frequently  address  the  member  of  the  firm  who  they 
know  has  their  business  in  hand, — and  when  that  member 
of  the  firm  is  absent  these  letters  are  mistaken  for  private 
letters;  consequently  many  letters,  the  subject-matter  of 
which  might  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  are 
left  till  his  return.  The  consequences  suggest  themselves. 
For  these  reasons  the  managing  solicitor  opens  all  such  let- 
ters not  marked  "personal,"  and  the  matter  i."  attended  to 
if  considered  advisable. 

All  letters  opened,  whether  addressed  in  the  firm  name 
or  to  a  member  of  the  firm,  are  stamped  with  the  date  of 
receipt.  For  this  purpose  various  stamps  can  be  obtained. 
The  elaborateness  and  accuracy  of  a  "  time-stamp  "  may  not 
be  considered  ntcessary,  but  in  addition  to  the  date,  the 
word  "  Received."  and  the  name  of  the  firm,  some  such  lines 

as  " For »  and  " Ans "are 

advisable.  Such  n  receiving  stamp  with  changeable  date, 
costs  two  or  three  dollars,  and  is  of  more  value  'n  a  law 
office  than  any  other  stamp.  We  have  seen  one  in  which 
words  indicating  the  file  of  correspondence  were  also  added, 
but  these  may  not  be  considered  necessary.  The  best  place 
to  stamp  eacli  letter  is  just  below  the  date  of  the  letter. 
After  each  letter  is  stamped  the  initials  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  assigned  or  who  already  has  charge  of  the  work 
to  which  it  refers,  are  written  on  the  second  line  (thus 
fixing  responsibility),  and  it  is  then  put  along  with  enclo- 
sures in  a  wire  letter  basket,  one  for  each  department  or 
member  of  the  firm.  The  baskets  keep  the  correspondence 
and  enclosures  together.  Don't  put  the  letter  back  into  the 
Envelope.     This    loses   the   time,   both   of   the   managing 
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solicitor  and  of  the  i)ersou  who  afterwards  tak»-,s  the  same 
letter  from  tlic  envelope  to  read  it.  Have  you  ever  looked  into 
an  opened  envelope  to  see  whether  everything  had  been  taken 
out  of  it  before  you  threw  it  in  your  waste-paper  basket? 

A  record  made  of  all  letters  received,  although  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  will  prove  most  useful,  and  such  a  record 
should  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  only.  Jt 
18  only  necessary  to  record  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter,  (if  registered)  the  fact  of  registration; 
the  enclosure  of  a  cheque;  the  enclosure  of  an  account;  and 
the  initials  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  referred. 
For  exanijilc: — 

"John    Brown   (Keg.)— Brown   vs.   Smith— A.    B." 
If  the  mail  received  is  large,  the  assistance  of  a  clerk 
may  be  necessary. 

All^  this  work  of  opening  the  mail  should  be  done  before 
nine  o'clock  in  the  mornins.  at  which  time  the  mail  should 
be  on  the  desks  of  the  various  members  of  the  firm  and 
heads  of  departments. 

Letters  received  during  the  day,  either  by  mail  or  deliv- 
ery, also  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  managing  solicitor, 
and  aft^-r  being  stamped  with  the  receiving  stamp  are  re- 
ferred for  answer  to  the  proper  member  of  the  firm  or  head 
of  department. 

Mail  should  U'  o!)tained  from  the  post  office  regularly, 
after  each  mail  is  sorted,  no  matter  how  few  letters  may  be 
received.  A  letter  needing  urgent  attention  may  l)e  received 
in  any  mail. 

Telegrams  received  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  by 
the  managing  solicitor. 

Sometimes  a  letter  refers  to  several  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  by  several  persons.  The  managing  solicitor  sends  such  a 
letter  tn  any  one  of  the  several  persons,  marking  the  para- 
graphs for  other  persons  with  their  intitials.  After  the 
first  person  has  dealt  with  the  matter  with  which  he  is  cog- 
nizant, the  letter  is  .•^ent  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  It  is 
finally  filed  with  the  file  of  correspondence  connected  with 
the  matter  considered  most  important.  In  this  way  every 
letter  receives  proper  attention. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Typewhiters  and  Stenographers. 
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To-day  the  pen  as  a  medium  for  a  lawyer's  correspond- 
ence may  not  be  entirely  obsolete,  but  it  is  not  far  from  that. 
We  need  not  here  advocate  the  uses  of  typewriting  machines 
in  a  law  office  (the  manufacturers'  agents  will  see  to  that), 
but  we  shall  assume  throughout  this  chapter  and  several 
succeeding  chapters,  that  typewriting  machines  and  type- 
writers have  already  found  a  place  in  the  system  of  the 
oflice. 

As  to  the  "  make  "  of  machine,  we  cannot  here  advocate 
any  particular  make.  <iet  a  machine  of  standard  make 
and  one  with  a  "  universal  "  keyboard.  You  will  find  any 
experienced  stenographer  able  to  operate  your  machine. 
Don't  get  several  different  kinds  of  machines;  don't  get 
machines  the  parts  of  which  cannot  be  supplied  or  repaired 
locally.  Single  keyboards  seem  as  common  as  double  key- 
boards. Type  should  be  ordinary  typewriter  type,  not  a 
script  or  slanting  or  capital  letter  or  extremely  sm-  any 

other  faddish  style  of  typo.  All  machines  should  eeive 
the  best  of  treatment,  repaired,  cleaned  and  dusted  regularly, 
and  covered  when  not  in  use  and  over  night.  When  a  break 
occurs  jr  trouble  which  cannot  be  located,  get  the  repair 
man  in ;  don't  fool  with  it  yourself. 

As  to  typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon  paper:  several  dif- 
ferent colours  of  each  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  same 
law  ofTice.  For  general  work  have  but  one  colour  of  ribbon 
and  carbon  paper  for  all  machines  used.  When  a  page 
of  some  document  has  to  be  re-typewritten,  there  will  then 
be  no  chance  of  it  being  written  in  another  colour.  For  ap- 
pearance's sake  we  should  recommend  black.  T.etters,  plead- 
ings and  other  typewritten  documents  written  in  black  cer- 
fiiinly  look  better.  The  United  States  Government  Depart- 
mental Service  at  Washington  uses  uniformly  black  or  blue- 
black  ribbons  and  carbon  paper,  and,  we  understand,  all 
matters  filed  with  the  departments  for  record  must  be  writ- 
it n  in  blariv.  The  general  cfTcct  of  black  Is  certainly  better 
than  that  produced  by  gaudy  greens  and  purples.  The  coat 
is  the  same. 
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.•  <>r  two  woi-hls  of  farbon  paper  is  to  be 


mended,  a  heavier  weight  for  ord 


reconi- 


liondence,  wlicre  only 


and  a  tliin  earb 


11)11 


irge 


11  ber- 


linary  work,  >ii(h  as  corres 

one  or  tw„  carbon  copies  are  required. 

r  use  where  i% 


pajier  or  light  weight  f( 


'  nuiiil 
„.,  *     '  "'e'"'  ^^'^  "r  iweive  copies— are  requiren. 

•inv-^hinr/l^'T  -'^  '^"n '*^' ''  '"'P"^'''°t-  «<""<'  o"i<es  think  tha, 
.  r>thmg  tliat  is  so],l  as  .arbon  paper  will  do.  but  in  niakin-^ 
a  seleec.on.  there  are  several  matters  .ueh  as  the  «  smutting  ^• 

'^itTonT^r"'  "'  ''''  r"'""  '"^^^^•^'^'-'  *he  chemical  °m- 
po.ition  of  the  paper,  the  clearness  of  the  impression,  which 

re  very  important.  The  best  is  not  any  more  expensive  and 
.I>e  carbon  copies  of  pleadings  and  other  documents  are  us^d 
just  as  fre,uent]y-more  frequently-than  the  originals 

If  yo^'u^^^''T''"  "■'  ^''''''^'"^  "'^h  ^  two-colour  ribbon. 
If  your  typewriter  is  „ot  of  this  kind,  you  may  have  all  ihe 
advantages  of  a  red  ribbon  by  tuning  red  carbon  paper  When 
.vou  want  to  indicate  amended  portions  of  plSngsor 
ded  paragraphs,  slide  the  red  carbon  paper  over  the  ribbon 
..f  the  machine  so  that  it  will  be  ne.xt  to  the  paper;  then 
"perate  the  typewrit  >r  just  as  before.  ^ 

grap^eTs."  ''""'^  "'  ^^'"  "''""'  *-^P^'«"^^''-  '>P^'r"tors  or  steno- 

ioJtirirli  '''^^''^"^'  ^'^  the  stenographers  should  be 
\T!r! ;  •    1  f,     '^  '°"™  •'  "^°*™^'  ««  ^^^^^  the  better. 
;led  to      r^*;"  "'"'r  "'"'  ^°«"n«iator  in  this  room  is 
used  to  indicate  m  which  room  a  stenographer  is  wanted, 
if  th€  stenographer  who  usually  answers  calls  from  that 
room  ,s  absent,  another  stenographer  answers.     Hours  are 
Zm^Z^      T°°^  stenographers  that  there  is  always  a 
sufficient  number  on  hand  for  the  work.     One  of  the  ad- 
vantages in  having  them  together  is,  of  course,  to  avoid 
the  noise  of  their  machines  disturbing  other  clerks.    Another 
advantage  m  having  them  together  is  that  work  copied  may 
he  compared  with  drafts.     Another  advantage  lies  in  the 
increased  usefulness  of  all  to  a  new  incoming  stenographer. 
Then  again  the  usefulness  of  collections  of  copies  of  drafted 
agreements  is  greatly  increased. 

There  was  once  a  law  office  where  there  was  a  steno- 
grapher for  everybody,  and  each  stenographer  considered 
herself  a  private  secretary,  stenographer  and  filing  clerk  for 
^ome  one  person  and  not  the  employee  of  the  firm,  and  each 
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refused  or  reluctantly  consented  to  work  for  anybody  else. 
Each  knew  her  own  work  and  nothing  else,  and  nobody  else 
knew  anything  about  it.  Xo  record  was  made  of  certain 
unindexed  information,  the  stenographer  using  her  own 
memory,  and  when  she  left — they  do  leave  sometimes — 
there  was  chaos.  The  remedy  was  to  cut  out  all  private 
secretaries  and  individual  clerks;  to  devise  a  filing  depart- 
ment for  the  whole  office,  to  which  all  papers,  letters,  carbon 
copies  and  documents  would  be  delivered,  to  be  filed  there 
under  one  system ;  to  put  all  the  stenographers  in  one  room, 
all  of  uniform  capacity,  each  able  to  work  for  any  one  and 
understanding  that  she  was  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  only. 

The  change  was  drastic,  but  the  economies  were  evident. 
The  changes  necessary  were  made,  and  not  only  resulted  in 
the  advantages  indicated  above,  but  it  was  found  that  one 
stenographer  could  not  sit  idle  all  day  while  her  neighbour 
had  to  stay  over  time, — there  was  co-operation  among  them — 
and  their  number  was  ultimately  reduced  without  any  dis- 
advantage. 

The  typewriter  supplies  and  other  necessaries  for  steno- 
graphers' work  should  be  kept  in  the  stenographers'  room. 
This  saves  considerable  time,  is  convenient  for  the  steno- 
graphers, and,  if  the  cabinet  is  supplied  with  dust-proof  doon 
and  drawers,  the  supply  will  last  longer. 

Some  stenographers  are  accustomed  to  use  stands  or 
holders  for  their  note  books  or  manuscript.  If  your  steno- 
grapher says  she  can  do  better  work  with  such  a  stand,  get 
the  kind  she  waait ;  why  not  ? 

Many  stenographers  use  note  books  about  five  inches  wide 
itnd  write  with  a  wide  margin  down  each  page  of  their  note 
book,  using  only  a  portion  of  each  line.  A  suggestion  made 
to  the  writer  not  long  ago  was  that  if  a  note  book  con- 
taining pages  twice  as  wide  were  used,  the  marginal  space 
would  be  thereby  halved,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  wider  paged 
book  is  somewhat  less  than  the  cost  of  two  of  the  old  kind, 
an  incidental  saving  would  result  on  this  item  of  office 
expense.    Consider  the  suggestion. 

Each  stenographer  should  put  on  the  outside  of  her 
note  book  her  name  and  the  date  on  which  it  is  begun  and 
when  it  is  finished,  the  date  nn  which  the  hook  ends.  Each 
book  should  be  kept  say,  three  months  from  the  latter  date 
and  then  destroyed. 
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ni.^-,  or  ''tft'"''''  ^/   ■■''^'""f-'rapliers  should  l,o  of  such  bar.: 
'":i:r  '""■\*"  I"™'^*''-"  *«  ^-^^^'  ^-M   and  heav 


steno, 


'gmphw  symbols  and  shadin;:,  without 


you  cvor  considor  that  point 
;,'raph(Ts  nr  do  von  uso 


any  effort.  Did 
in  buyin-j  pencils  for  steno- 
•Id 


any  old  thing"? 
VV'lule  on  this  subject  of  stenographers  we  should  refer 
'  >  tlir  Use  ol  co.nnierc.al  phon..j:rap,.3  in  law  olfiee...     The 
.dea  js  nc-.v-hve  ,>r  six  years-but   the  n.ethod  seems   lo 
have  been  -nccessiuHy  toted,  and  hundreds  of  ,„achine«  are 
-ed  m  rncrcantdc  otfice.  in  th.-  Tn.ted  States  and  Car!ada 
A  t^pcc.al  a.lv;:ntag(.  claimed  for  these  machines  is  that  the 
M.er  .s  ab-ohue  «>aster  of  h:s  tin.e;  he  can  dictate  at  any 
ho„r  of  the  day  or  ni.ht :  at  any  rate  of  speed;  a  train  o^ 
.  nighty  may  be  carried   through  to  .ts  conclusion  without 
u  J  broken  by  .-onstant  interruption  when  the  rate  l«  too 
rapid  for  the  .teno^-rapher.    This  mechanical  recorder  should 

whPreM'    T'^f ""'  '?  '  '''""•'■"  ^■'•'^'"^'  ''y^  -'^  "Pinion- 
«here   the   hmhn.^   and   citing  of  cases   takes  some  time 

Another  advantage  dunied  is  that  dictation  given  in  thi,s 
way- at    he  mon.ent  when  the  subject  i^  fresh  in  his  mind 
and  in  absolute  privacy-is  likely  to  be  better  constructed 
and  more  concise.    It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  presence  of  a 
stenographer  is  not   necessary,  thus  doublin.r  the  working 
.apaeity  of  the  typewriter,  besides  saving  one's  own  time^ 
Moreover,  a  knowl.Mlge  of  stenography  is  not  at  all  essen- 
tial.   The  typewriter  operator  can  transcribe  at  any  speed 
Hhe  desires,  can  have  a  word  or  a  sentence  or  the  whole  let- 
ter repeated  us  many  times  as  she  wishes  for  the  purpose 
of  eompanng   the   dictation   with   the   transcription,  thus 
ensuring  accuracy.     Ei^dit  or  ten  letters  can  be  put  on  e 
oylinder.  and  the  records  are  shaved  down  and  used  again 
about  W)  times.    There  are  a  number  of  other  supplement- 
ary arguments  used,  but  the  refrain  of  them  all  is  that  "  40 
per  cent."  of  the  present  expenses  in  handling  one's  corres- 
pondence and  getting  out  other  typewritten  matter  is  saved 
Opportunity  for  testing  the  truth  of  nil  these  statements  is 
up'ially  given  by  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  by  ar- 
ranging  for  a   trial   of  the  machine  at  your  office     The 
i^riter  knows    of   several   companies   manufacturing   these 
muchmei-.-if  you  are  interested,  look  up  their  advertit^e- 
n,ert«  ,„  nr-arb^  any  majjai^inc-  and  write  tiiem  a  line  for 
particulars.    The  method  <s  a  business  short-cut.    It  seems 
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iidiiplcd  to  law  office  requirements.  Take,  for  instance,  brief 
writing  alrwidy  rel'erred  to.  or  where  a  lawyer  has  been 
ill  ("oiirt  all  (lay,  or  several  days,  and  has  had  to  neglect 
meanwhile  hi?  accumulating  correFpondence.  That  can  all 
be  done  at  night  at  home.  The  writer  can  sugg-st  other 
instances,  but  he  is  not  a  sales-ag'.-nt. 

The  writer  has  made  emjuiries  of  Canailian  barrister.-; 
using  these  machinec  Several  use  them  at  their  residence  for 
dictation  of  docket  entries,  short  letters  and  memoranda  for 
the  next  days  work.  Tliey  are  not  recommended  by  them  for 
opinion  work  or  for  drawing  pleadings  or  documents  or 
other  matters  requiring  concentration  of  thought.  A  be- 
ginner has  to  concentrate  his  attention  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  merely  mechanical  side  of  operation,  and  until  this 
is  mastered,  work  of  importance  cannot  be  undertaken. 
The  fact  too  that  each  record  holds  only  about  112  lines,  is 
an  objection — not  a  very  serious  one,  however,  when  the 
mechanical  requirements  are  ma-^tered. 

V/hatevpf  method  of  dictation  is  used  in  the  correspon- 
•lence  department  some  record  should  be  kept  of  the  number 
of  hours  dictation  is  taken  by  each  stenographer,  and  the 
number  of  letters  written,  documents,  accounts  and  plead- 
ings copied.  Kach  stenographer  can  keep  her  own  record 
and  the  information  handed  to  the  managing  solicitor  each 
week.  The  record  shows  what  letters  are  actually  costing, 
and  determines  the  iclative  value  of  the  stenographers  in  the 
office, — if  not  the  actual  value  of  their  work  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

There  are  other  methods  of  ascertaining  this,  but  this 
method  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  (!ost  system  for  the 
office  with  very  little  extra  work  and  will  be  found  of  great 
value  in  getting  the  best  results  out  of  the  departments. 
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Clioap.  Himsy  papiT.  a  ^au.lily  printed  heading,  tvpi-writ- 
ing  full  of  (•..rrections  or  dull  ra<le(l  ink,  has  nevor  incrrascd 
a  sohcitor-s  hnsincss.    Opinions  of  a  fimrs  business  aro  fre- 
quently ha-sed   .  a  the  defects   in   the  style  of  their  letter 
writing.    Good  style  may  not  b.;  as  po.sitive  a  guarantee  of 
reliability  as  a  rating  on  a  business  house  from  a  mercantile 
agency,  Imt  poor  style   in  correspondence  brings  condem- 
nation.   The  matter  of  a  lawyer's  stationery  is  not  trivial. 
Have  your  letter  heads  and  stationery  made  of  good 
weight,  clear,  strong,  mbstantial-iooking  white-bond  paper: 
one  that  will  create  a  conviction  that  your  firm  is  an  old 
established  firm,  not  seeking   to  impress   itself   upon   the 
public;  something  that  will   not   look  like  a  rag  when  if 
comes  from  your  letter-press   (if  you  use  a   letter-copying 
press) ;  one  in  which  the  ink  will  not  "  run."    Many  lawyers 
would  be  ashamed  at  the  appearance  of  the  letters  they  sign 
if  they  saw  them  after  the  office  boy  has  "  copied  "  tb->m. 

Then  the  heading  on  legal  stationery  is  important.  It 
should  be  "  professional  "  in  appearance,  simple,  unosten- 
tatioiw.  ate<'I-die  stamped  or  embossed  in  black  or  blue, 
or  lithographed,  not  printed.  We  have  seen  the  letter-head 
of  a  certain  western  law  office  embossed  in  three  colours;  the 
finn  nam<'  and  address  in  blue,  some  information  in  black: 
and  the  words  "  In  answering  alwovs  nientio.;  our  num- 
ber," and  the  wr)rds  •  .Always  give  the  above  numlwr 
when  writing  about  this  claim  or  write  on  the  other  side  oi 
the  sheet."  in  red.  It  is  not  at  ail  the  sort  of  "get-up" 
♦hat  is  professional;  it  has  rather  a  commercial  flavour; 
somewhat  the  type  of  a  merchant  who  prints  hi»  picture  on 
hif  letter  head. 

We  know  of  another  law  firm  which  asks  a  half  dozen 
printers  for  estimates,  and  gives  the  job  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der, reganllcss  of  tlie  quality  of  his  work.  A  cut  in  price 
often  means  n  cut  in  workmanship  or  in  the  qiialitv  of  pHncr 
furnished. 
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Letter  [»a|U'r  should  Ix-  made  in  one  size  only,  namely — 
letter  size.  The  half  size  letter  head  is  in  general  use,  we 
know,  but  if  you  ever  eompare  ihe  apjteuranoe  <>f  a  properly 
written  pliort  letter,  written  on  a  full  size  letter-head,  with 
one  written  on  a  half-sizt;  letter-head,  you  will  understand 
why  the  latter  is  not  worth,  roconwnendinp.  .\nothe''  size 
that  is  net  to  be  recrnniuended  is  the  half  sheet  letler-nead 
with  the  lieadiufr  across  tlio  narrow  way  of  the  paper.  It 
is  not  adapted  top  typewriting^  purposes,  and  in  practice 
is  rarely  used  even  lor  a  short  "  lonj;  hand  "  note.  Some  of 
the  paper  will  jirobahly  he  still  on  hand  after  the  linn  name 
has  been  efianjjed  several  times. 

When  the  naiTie  of  the  firm  is  thanked,  some  firms  stamp 
<he  new  firm  name  across  the  old  heading,  with  a  rubber 
stamp,  (invariably  inked  with  violet  ink!)  or  they  have  their 
letter-head  run  through  the  jtre.-s  airain  ;tnd  portion  of 
the  ol<l  heading  struck  out  with  heavy  black  liiies  an<l 
the  changes  printed  in  black  ink.  This  is  nearly  always 
done  whether  the  heading  is  printed,  embossed  or  litho- 
;;rnpht'(l  or  whether  it  is  hiaek.  blue,  red  or  green.  It  would 
be  iM'Ifer  to  put  (he  paper  on  hand  into  the  furnace.  Have 
a  iM  w  (lie  ^truik:  have  new  paper  printed.  If  necessary, 
the  full  -i'/c  letter-heads  can  h<'  out  in  half  and  the  lower 
half  run  tlirough  the  prcs-^  for  hulf-size  h'tter-hoails.  and 
the  other  half  ,she<'ts  on  hand  with  the  firm's  old  name  and 
headini:  can  lie  padded  iii  blocks-  -each  sheet  being  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  a  letter-head      foi'  nii'ino.  patN.  Xc. 

Another  suggestion — minor  perhaps — we  should  make 
here,  is  to  instruct  the  stationer  not  to  pad  letter  paper  in 
bl()cks.  The  chief  objection  to  this  is  that  in  removing  u 
rficet  from  the  block,  the  edge  is  frequently  torn,  and  very 
often  left  ragged.  Again,  a  block  on  one's  desk  is  very  con- 
venient for  scribbling  paper  and  other  uses  for  whicl-  such 
paper  is  not  ntended.  A  bcMer  pbui  is  to  have  it  put  info 
boxes  the  size  of  the  pniier. 

For  the  deoond  and  subse(pient  pagen  of  a  letter,  it  is 
well  to  tis(>  a  -beet  of  paper  siniilar  in  quality,  size,  weight. 
and  colour  to  the  letter  head,  but  either  plain  or  having 
tncrelv  the  solicitor's,  or  the  firm's,  name  a«Toss  the  top. 


IH 
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The  absi'iuo  of  the  usual  amount  of  Ictter-Iitad  iuforrnation 
lengthens  the  page  and  decidedly  improves  its  appearance. 
As  to  onvi"l()|)es.    They  sliouid  be  in  at  least  two  sizes, 
and  should  correspond  in  quality  and  appearance  with  the 
letter  paper.     The  safest  shape  is  the  open  end,  for  docu- 
ments and  otlier  enclosures  are  less  likely  to  fall  out  before 
leaving  the  oflice.     If  the  note  paper  is  embossed  in  colour, 
th-^   emhopsing   on    the   envelopes   should   be    in   the   same 
.olour  to  ••  match."'     It  is  quite  suflicient  to  put  the  words 
•■  lieturn  in  ten  days  to  P.  0.  Box  Xo.  100,  AVinnipeg  Man.," 
in  upper  left  hand  comer  of  t?'«  fnvelope.     If  the  firm's 
name  is  used,  the  die  becomes  useless  when  the  firm's  name 
is  changed.    Do  not  use  a  rubber  stam  to  put  information 
on  an  envelope.    We  know  of  a  large  legal  firm  which  uses 
a  violet  ink  rubber  stamp;  it  is  seldom  or  never  cleamd; 
the  ink  always  blurs  and  smudges.     The  result  is  that  the 
envelope's   appearance   i-^   decidedly  worse   after  the  attack. 
Instead  of  stamping  blank  envelopes  with  such  a   rubber 
stamp,  they  could  be  stamped  without  ink  by  means  of  a 
hand  press  seal  similar  to  those  used  by  notaries.     Avoid 
making  luee  of  fanciful  decorations  or  scroll  devices  in  con- 
nection  with  matter  printed  on  the  outside  of  envelopes: 
simplieitv  is  best. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Mechanical  Details  op  a  Letter. 
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Every  business  man  knows  that  men  of  commercial  affairs 
judge  his  business  by  what  tlicy  see;  in  other  WDnls,  there 
is  advertisement  value  in  a  neatly  written,  correctly  spelled 
letter  witli  proper  margins  and  spacing,  and  good  general 
appearance. 

Consider  the  necessary  mechanical  details  of  a  lawyer's 
letter.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ideas  communi- 
cated by  tlie  letter;  and,  consequently,  are  often  considered 
of  secondary  importance.  Their  place  in  letter  writing, 
however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  "  It  is  as  though  a  rail- 
way should  pay  great  attention  to  its  managerial  heads — 
the  brains  of  the  company — and  neglect  the  right  of  way 
and  rolling  stock.  While  the  management  would  be  plan- 
ning fast  runs  and  satisfied  passengers,  the  roadbed  would 
be  so  poor  and  the  coaches  so  ancient  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  either.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  have  the  mechani- 
cal side  of  a  railway  system  in  the  way  of  effective  rail- 
roading, so  it  is  possible  for  the  mechanical  side  of  letter- 
writing  to  shut  out  a!l  possibility  of  results  in  business  cor- 
respondence." 

Eternal  vigilance  and  constant  supervision  of  the  type- 
writing work  of  the  office  is  (!s,«ential  to  success.  Prepare 
sample  letters,  of  various  lengths,  correct  as  to  balance,  dis- 
play, spacing  and  arrangement,  and  us<'  them  an  guides. 
Make  up  a  "style-book"  after  tin'  manner  of  printing  es- 
tablishments, and  add  to  it  from  time  t<i  time  till  every 
point  in  style  is  covered.  Keep  the  points  of  good  letter 
writing  before  stenographers  by  short  memoranda  of  in- 
structions. 

If  you  address  your  letters  to  a  member  or  employee  of 
your  corresjK)nduut'8  firtn,  that  member  or  employee  may 
be  absent,  and  your  letter  may  not  be  answered  till  he  re- 
turns from  his  wedding  trip.  Address  it  to  the  firm;  put- 
ting, if  you  wish,  anmc  «nch  wnH.e  a«  "  for  Mr.  Ro'>in?"n  " 
at  the  top  of  the  letter.  The  letter  will  thc.i  be  dealt  wi.h 
in  some  way.     It  is  not  necessary  to  put  the  whole  address 
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at  llic  lii'ii.i  (ii  a  letter,  ".loliu  Smith.  Toronto,  Can.,"  is 
enough.  'I'he  rest  of  the  details  may  be  piven  on  tiic  en- 
velope. 

lu  rcph'ing  to  a  letter,  note  whether  your  correspondent 
uses  a  file  number  or  relcrs  to  a  particular  departmcm  of 
his  busincf^s;  if  so,  head  your  h.-tter  with  information  suffi- 
cient 10  enable  him,  or  his  employees,  to  deal  with  the  letter 
without  tile  delay  of  hunting  up  the  copy  of  ids  'etter  to 
greatly  assist  securing  prompt  attention  to  your  letters. 
I'ui  your  own  lile  number  nr  method  of  reference  at  tiie  top 
of  me  letter,  for  similar  reasons.  The  reply  to  your  letter 
Will  reach  your  desk  much  more  promptly  and  readily. 

It  is  almost  supcrlluiius  to  say  thai  if  you  are  replying 
to  a  letU'r  you  should  make  some  reference  to  your  corres- 
pondent's letter  at  the  lnLriniiing  of  your  reply;  such  as 
■*  Your  favor  <if  the  1st  mstan;  received."  It  is  usual,  and 
has  a  special  usefulness  where  no  lilc  nuiiiiver  is  put  at  the 
head  of  the  letter  being  answered,  for  the  information  given 
will  enable  your  corrcfpoiidcm  to  lind  the  lile  of  correspond- 
ence by  referring  to  the  letter  book  or  other  record  of  out- 
going corre>pondence. 

Hiilaiice,  or  typographical  display,  is  of  importance. 
Don't  write  a  letter  of  say  two  lines  and  have  everything  up 
near  the  toji  of  the  page.  Don't  make  paragraphs  of  everv 
sentence.  Don't  make  one  paragraph  for  a  leiter  of  three 
or  more  pages.  Don't  make  a  margin  of  two  or  three  inchc* 
on  the  lift  side  of  your  jiage  anil  one  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  on  the  right  side.  Don't  let  your  typewriter  girl  write 
letters  with  ragged,  irregular,  saw-edge,  right-hand  mar- 
gins. Don't  let  the  text  of  the  letter  run  too  near  the  bot- 
tom. 

This  matter  of  disjilay,  or  balance,  or  arrantrement,  is  of 
the  same  importance  in  littler  writing  as  it  is  in  writing  an 
advertisement,  or  a  title  page,  or  in  framing  a  picture.  It 
deserves  study,  and  repays  the  trouble  spent  upon  it.  Don't 
write  on  more  than  one  subject  in  the  same  letter.  You 
will  comp'ieate  your  own  filing  system  and  that  of  your 
corresjiondent  by  doing  so. 

"  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,"  as  .hey  say  in 
prize  essay  eompetisions.  It  does  not  pay  to  appear  nig- 
ganlly. 
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When  there  is  more  than  one  page  to  a  letter  the  ini- 
tials of  the  addressee  and  the  number  of  the  page  should  be 
put  on  all  the  pages  after  the  first,— e.g..  "A.  B.  C  p.  4." 
etc. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  "  Yours  truly."  Some  law- 
yers prefer  using  "  Yours  faithfully  "  in  corresponding  with 
their  own  clients  or  agents.  It  suggests  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  business.  "Yours  truly"  is  all  right  for 
others. 

Instruct  your  typewritists  to  put  the  initials  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter  and  their  own  initials  at  the  foot  of  each 
letter,  and  see  that  they  do  it.  It  will  greatly  assist  in  trac- 
ing letters. 

Letters  are  sometimes  sent  out  without  enclosures  or 
without  all  the  enclosures.  If  you  have  your  st-tnographer 
mark  each  letter  with  the  number  of  enclosures,  e.g.,  "  en- 
closures (;?)■'— you  will  save  postage. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  signatures.  Don't  sign 
your  name  in  red  or  green  ink;  that  is  freakish.  Use  black 
or  blue  ink— the  standard,  and  in  harmony  with  any  paper 
and  any  typewriting  ribbon.  Don't  use  a  rubber  stamp 
signature,  especially  if  the  ink  used  is  not  the  same  colour 
as  the  ribbon.  If  the  name  of  the  finn  is  too  long,  abbre- 
viate it.  There  if  no  reason  why  the  firm  of  "  .Tones,  Brown. 
Smitli,  Kobinson  and  Black  "  should  not  sign  "  Jones,  Brown 
&  Co."  The  full  name  of  the  business  is  on  the  letter  head. 
A  rubber  stamp  is  loo  mercantile  and  not  professional 
enough.  Then  again,  do  not  liave  your  signature  typo- 
written;  sign  your  letters,  it  is  more  personal. 

Make  a  carbon  copy  of  each  letter  writien,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filing  witli  the  papers  <,n  ilu-  subjcit.  These  carbon 
copies  should  bo  nuido  on  coloured  papi>r.  Yellow  paper, 
known  to  stationers  as  manilla.  is  very  well  adapted  to  this 
purj»ose  and  is  considerably  cheaper  in  price  than  the  same 
(iuality  of  plain,  white  paper.  The  advantages  in  having 
coloured  ]iaper  are.  that  carbon  copies  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  letters  themselves;  they  can  easily  be  sep- 
arated from  them  for  the  purpose  of  signature;  they  can  be 
distinguished  very  readily  in  a  tile  of  correspondence,  from 
letters  received ;  and  they  exclude  the  possibility  of  signing 
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and  SL'iiilm-  a  cailK)!!  tojn-  of  a  letter  bv  mistake.  If  a 
;jlazed.  c'()l,)iiml  paper,  of  siifficioiit  weijrht.  j<  used,  it  will  he 
found  useiui  f<ir  menioranduin  purposes. 

When  you  liave  signed  a  letter  do  you  ever  I'onsider  the 
appearance  of  it  as  a  whole?  Many  letters  are  so  full  of 
bad  spellin.ir,  corrections  and  amendments  and  interline- 
ations, that  on  a  second  trlance  some  writers  on;;ht  to  be 
ashamed  of  them  as  the  productions  of  their  oflfiee  system. 
Slake  your  steuocrrapher  re-write  such  letters.  Have  them 
perfect  or  fire  your  stenographer.  We  know  of  at  least  one 
office  which  follows  this  rule  and  tlieir  letters  are  models. 
It's  a  good  rule. 

Iti  this  chapter  we  have  not  professed  to  consider  the 
siihjcct  innttir  and  tlic  rhetorical  elements  of  a  g.iod  letler. 
clofirness,  sinip'icity,  brevity,  frankness,  courtesy.^'persuasive- 
ness  and  tin-  mhcr  attributes  >,(  business  corresiXui.li.n.  .  A 
book  of  this  kind  cannot  teach  such  matters,  if  a  letter  is 
to  create  a  favourable  impression  it  nmst  be  (onsjiienous  in 
construction  and  appearance.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  tlie  well-worded,  expressive  letter,  original 
in  tone,  of  a  personal  character,  neat  in  form  and'dignifiod 
in  expression,  and  the  tactlessly  phrased  letter  on  cheap  f)aper 
and  destitute  of  individuality. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Outgoing  Cohrespondence. 

There  are  many  modern  methods  of  making  records  of 
outgoing  correspondence.  The  tissue  paper  letter  book  is 
Ftill  "  in  the  ring,"  and  the  method  need  not  be  explained 
here.  The  boy  frequently  uses  too  much  water;  or  the  oiled 
pads  are  covered  with  ink.  or  dust,  or  tlic  water  t.ru-^h  tears 
the  pages  out  of  the  letter  book;  or  he  takes  the  book  out  of 
the  press  and  th-  letters  out  of  the  book  before  they  are 
copied,  because  it  is  getting  late  and  he  cannot  forget  his 
supper  hour.  If  vou  use  the  pro])ev  kind  of  WiU-r  paper:  if 
vou  have  the  proper  k^nd  of  letter  book:  if  you  have  the 
proper  kind  of  office  hov ;  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
letters  after  they  come  out  of  the  press. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  roller  or  cylinder  letter  pressen 
in  the  iiiark.t.  hut  it  always  pays  to  give  one  a  trial  before 
purchasing.  A  handle  is  turned  and  the  letters  to  be  copied 
are  fed  into  the  rollers.  The  letters  are  copied  on  a  con- 
tinuous  roll  from  which  they  are  afterwards  separated  by 
means  of  a  cutter,  and  bound  in  binders.  Generally  speak- 
ing these  copiers  make  almost  perfect  copies;  they  do  away 
Adth  the  dirty  water  brush  and  water  tray;  letters  are  very 
raielv  blurred,  and  are  sometimes  so  dry  that  a  letter  is  ni- 
advertently  put  through  the  machine  again  to  be  copied. 

Another  method  of  making  records  of  outgoing  corre- 
.vpondence  is  to  have  two  carbon  copies  made  of  all  letters, 
one  to  put  with  the  file  of  correspondence,  the  other  to  put 
with  other  carbon  copies  of  letters  and  bound,  the  volume  tak- 
in''  the  place  of  thi>  usual  letter  copy  book.  The  objection 
raised  against  this  method  is  that  the  carbon  copy  bound 
may  not  have  been  made  an  exact  copy  of  the  letter  sent;  and 
ver\'  rarelv  has  affixed  to  it  the  writer's  signature.  Lawyers 
have  frequently  to  produce  letters  in  I  urt.  and  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  ui>ing  this  method  are  self-evident. 

Whatever  method  is  used— whether  the  letter  book,  or 
no«>-havc  the  volume  indexed,  and  the  managing  solicitor 
must  see  not  only  that  the  letters  are  properly  copied,  and 
olearly  copied,  but  that  the  indexing  is  intelligently  done. 
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A  useful  aid  to  the  index  la  to  liave  each  copied  letter  marked 
in,  say,  blue  pencil  with  the  pages  of  the  previous  letter  and 
the  next  letter,  to  the  same  address.  When  a  letter  is  to  be 
indexed  the  indexing  .Icrk  turns  up  the  last  letter  to  that 
address  and  marks  at  the  top  of  it  the  number  of  the  page  of 
the  new  ktter,  and  at  the  top  of  the  new  letter  he  puts  the 
number  of  the  page  of  the  last  letter.  (It's  more  easily  done 
than  said.)  With  this  a.«sistance  one  does  not  need  to  look 
back  into  the  index  lor  the  numbers  of  pages  one  after 
the  other.  When  one  letter  is  found  it  is  an  easy  matter  t.. 
run  through  the  book  without  referring  to  the  index. 

Stenographers  should  make  envelopes  for  every  letter 
written.  If  then  the  letter  goes  to  an  intelligent  office  boy 
wilhout  the  envelope,  it  is  becau.se  there  are  enclosures  to  be 
put,  in  It:  in  no  case  should  an  olfice  boy  be  allowed  to  ad- 
dress an  envelope.  If  the  envelope  reaches  hi.s  desk  without 
the  letter,  he  should  know  enough  to  enquire  for  the  letter. 

Don't  lei  the  boy  lick  stamps  and  envel()j)os.  It  means 
dirty  envelopes,  sticky,  gummed  lingers  and  sore  tongue. 
Get  a  sponge  or  some  patent  contrivance  to  do  the  work. 

Have  an  accurate  postal  scale.  Every  unnecessary  stamp 
you  use  wastes  money;  use  one  cent  too  little  and  perhaps 
}our  package  wdl  not  arrive.     Get  an  accurate  scale. 

See  that  the  boy  understands  the  postal  rcfiuireraents— 
knows  what  goes  on  letter  rate,  what  on  parcel  rate  and  so  on 
If  the  local  post  olliec  pul.l.Vlies  a  "Postal  Guide"  put  the 
sheet  up  where  it  can  be  of  use. 

Make  a  list  of  Government  offices  (such  a.>  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  etc.),  to  which  letters  go  free,  and 'save 
postage. 

Have  a  book  for  the  entry  of  registered  letters  sent 
Don  t  rely  on  the  loose  receipt  issued,  hut  have  a  book  of 
receipt  forms  and  Jiave  the  registration  clerk  stamp  the  page. 

A  recxird  or  receipt  book  for  all  parcels  sent  by  exprL 
should  also  he  kept,  and  every  parcel  not  mailed  or  delivered 
ahoul.l  be  entered  in  it  and  receipted  for  by  the  express 
company's  agent. 

Banking  houses  use  a  book  in  which  a  record  is  made  by 
the  ma.hng  clerk  of  the  addres.ses  of  all  letters  mailed,  the 
amount  of  postage  thereon,  and  the  fact  of  registration  (if 
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registered).  This  book  will  be  found  most  useful  to  a  law 
office  and  will  serve  also  as  a  check  on  the  postage  stamp 
account.  In  such  a  register  there  should  be  a  column  headed 
"  Posted  by  "  in  which  the  initials  of  clerks  who  post  the 
various  letters  should  be  entered,  and  another  column  headed 
"  Time  "  for  the  hour  of  mailing. 

Mails  close  for  different  parts  of  the  country  at  various 
hours  of  the  day.  Stenographers  often  do  all  their  letters  in 
the  order  in  which  Ihey  receive  them,  and  the  office  boy 
makes  one  job  of  the  copying  late  in  the  afternoon.  If  the 
letters  for  the  earlier  mails  are  typewritten  and  ready  to  be 
copied,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
post  office  in  time  for  the  proper  mail,  and  thus  save  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  twenty-four  hours  on  the  time  of  a  letter's 
arrival.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  managing  solicitor  to 
watch. 

The  otfiee  boy  mail?  mny  local  letters  which  could  and 
should  be  delivered.  This  is  generally  due  to  laziness,  some- 
times to  too  mucli  work.  If  he  is  lazy,  fire  him:  if  he  has 
too  much  work,  hire  another  boy,  and  divide  the  work  be- 
tween them.  Generally  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  letters  arc 
local  letters  which  can  be  delivered.  Tlie  postage  stamp 
account  is  consequently  much  larger  than  need  be.  If  you 
think  this  is  not  so  in  your  office  glance  through  tlie  pages  of 
your  letter  book  for  yesterday  and  ask  the  boy  how  many  he 
mailed. 

Have  a  book  similar  to  the  mailing  record  book  in  which 
to  enter  letters  delivered.  Write  the  address  on  one  page 
and  have  the  addressee  rocei])t  for  tlie  letters  on  thf  opposite 
page,  or  have  each  page  ruled  into  two  divisions  or  columns — 
the  office  boy  can  do  it.  Sometimes  a  boy  will  leave  a  letter 
at  the  wrong  address  and  not  stay  there  long  enough  to  learn 
his  mistake.  If  he  has  to  have  some  one  receipt  for  it.  the 
chance  of  your  letter  reaching  the  wrong  person  is  nil. 

The  boy  need  not  be  required  to  deliver  letters,  for  in- 
stance, over  the  whole  city  of  Toronto.  Define  the  limits  of 
the  delivery  district,  and  have  it  understood  that  he  is  to 
make  one  or  more  trips  around  a  route  through  the  district 
at  certain  hours  each  day.    This  pays. 

In  large  offices  two  or  more  boys  are  needed,  one  at  least 
for  outside  work,  the  other  remaining  in  the  office.     The 
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outside  hoy  gets  the  mail  at  stated  hours,  delivers  tlie  loeal 
letters,  posts  other  letters,  and  assists  the  other  boy  in  his 
spare  time.  The  in'^ide  boy  jzcts  the  letters  ready  "for  the 
mails  and  deliveries,  as  outlined  above,  and  answers  bell 
(•alls  and  so  on.  But  there  are  many  ways  he  can  be  made 
\)sc(u].  KefTulaiiy  one  or  twice  each  week— more  frequently, 
if  necessary— he  sliould  inspect  the  de<ks  throughout  the 
office,  filling  up  the  ink  wells  and  mucilage  bottles,  putting 

cleiin  bioiting  paj>er  and  pens  about  where  net iirv.  and 

renewing  the  sui)ply  of  letter  paper  and  envelopes  kept  in 
each  desk. 

Each  hoy  is  to  some  extent  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
other  and  can  take  the  other's  place  when  necessary,  owing 
to  illness,  dismissal  or  holidays.  The  inside  office  boy  by 
being  made  responsible  for  the  postage  stamp  account  "can- 
not very  well  atford  to  put  .'^tamps  on  local  letters.  The 
consequence  is  that  all  local  letters  are  delivered  and  reach 
their  destinatiim  a  day  ahead  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
postage  saved,  enough  probably  in  most  offices  to  pay  the 
outside  boy's  salary. 
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Filing  System. 


Imagine  the  following  "method"  of  attending  to  a 
client's  business :— Folding  each  letter  received  and  endors- 
ing it  with  the  date  and  the  writer's  name;  patting  the 
letters  into  a  long  envelope  together  with  papers  in  the  suit, 
without  even  separation  of  documents  into  bundles;  writing 
a  memorandum  of  each  step  taken,  or  letter  or  document 
received,  on  the  envelope  (u^ing  both  sides  if  necessary); 
keeping  no  other  record  of  the  case;  leaving  the  papers  on 
one's  desk  every  night  after  the  dose  of  business;  the 
,  apers.  when  the  suit  is  ended,  being  tied  up  and  filed  away 
in  a  box  the  size  of  a  trunk,  an  index  being  kept  shewing  the 
number  of  the  box  in  which  the  papers  are  to  be— or  may  be 
—found.  That  "  system  "  wa«  actually  in  use  in  a  western 
law  office  fbout  two  years  ago.  We  hope  nobody  will  think 
it  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  every  law  office  there  should  be  a  filing  system  or 
rather  two  files;  one  for  dead  or  finished  matters,  the  other 
for  live  or  current  matters.  Both  should  be  so  related  that 
a  transfer  can  be  made  from  one  to  the  other  without  any 
trouble;  or  rather  by  merely  traa-^.  rring  the  papers  them- 
selves. The  writer  has  seen  several  methods  in  use,  and  will 
attempt  to  describe  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  papers  in  current  work  are  kept  in  folders  of  fools- 
cap and  letter  size;  the  papers  being  filed  flat  open  and 
chronologically,  the  last  on  top.  It  is  often  advisable  to 
have  several  folders;  one  being  for  correspondence  only,  a 
carbon  copy  of  each  letter  written  being  filed  in  its  proper 
order.  These  folders  are  made  of  strong  manilla  board, 
and  when  folded,  one  edge  projects  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  other.  If  this  description  does  not  de- 
scribe, an  office  supply  company's  agent  will  shew  you  what 
you  want.  On  the  projecting  edge  of  this  folder  is  written 
the  name  of  the  suit  or  matter.     For  further  information, 
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Ihf  reader  is  rcfi'rri'ti  to  the  subseijuent  ehapK'is  on  "  Col- 
lertion  Department  "  and  '•  Litigation  Department." 

This  metluHl  enables  the  solicitor  to  have  before  him  at 
any  time  the  correspondence  already  arranged  or  any  other 
documents.  All  letters  with  one  correspondent— or  upon 
one  subject— are  as  conipl.t.'ly  separate  from  all  other  letters 
.IS  though  an  entire  (lie  or  drawer  were  used.  No  time  is 
lost  !■.  inting  for  a  fiarticular  paper  in  a  large  bundle  of  mi.'- 
rcllaneous  uniiidexed  papers  collected  together  without  any 
particular  r.ietlmd.  A  client,  too,  likes  to  see  his  solicitor 
able  to  turn  up  a  letter  instantly  or  lay  his  hand  on  any 
paper  required. 

The  cover  of  each  folder  may  b.-  murked  wi'h  the  name.« 
of  the  parlies,  and  other  particulars;  th.'  names  of  the  at- 
torneys for  the  various  parties:  the  number  and  page  of  the 
d(.cket  book  (.r  ledger  account.  Tli(>  folder-  for  .urrent  work 
are  kept  in  a  vertical  <iling  cabin.t  with  either  alphabetical 
or  numeri.al  "guide  card«."  When  divided  alphabetically 
the  folders  are  filed  under  tlie  name  of  the  plaintiff  or  claim- 
ant or  the  estate. 

The  numerical  method  lias  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Jn  this  (aM-  an  index  is  kept  of  all  pending  matt.<>rs— 
a  <ard  index  is  preferable  to  a  book  index:  and  matters  are 
indexed  under  all  names  of  interested  partie.s.  whether  client. 
plaintiff,  defcndatit.  vcn<lor.  purchaser,  assignor.  Ichmm-! 
riorlgagor.  trust. v.  estate,  company,  creditor  or  debtor,  and 
a  number  assigned  to  the  matter.  This  number  eorrc-ponda 
fo  the  nnmb.T  on  the  (nUh-r  and  the  folders  are  arranged 
atenrding  to  th".'^e  niiinb.rs. 

In-  ad.litioii  to  th"  ordinary  ailvantages  of  the  lard  index 
'"■bi'ti  are  too  wi'il  known  to  be  enumerated  here),  we  should 
I'oint  out  that  the  on.-  index  does  for  both  "live"  and 
"  dead  •'  fdes  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  rc-index  matters 
«-,',h  have  become  dea.l.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  nearly 
always  no,  cs^^ary  to  refer  to  the  index  first,  in  order  to  find 
the  number  of  the  file. 

An  to  the  card  in<lex  itself.  One  method  ij.  to  use  a 
olain  ruled  card  for  .n.-h  name,  putting  the  name  which  is 
fn  Brrvf-  for  a  giiidr.  i.n  the  top  line.     On  t-ach  of  the  other 
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lines  below  iir  put  a  rcferenie  to  some  particular  matter  in 
which  the  t-auio  name  occurs,  for  instance: — 


National  Abittoir  i  oinpany. 

v«.  Tonus 

2137 

M-  cliaim*!  of  11  ane 

2301 

'if  Siiiitli 

2307 

\Vinilint;-U))  proceed iiifjs 

•24f.7 

Another  method  is  to  U!»e  a  diirerf-nt  .ard  for  each  case 
or  Inuisiicti.tn.  'I'liis  perniitf  a  record  to  be  made  ou  each 
card  of  various  ftips;  taken  or  other  p'neral  inforination. 
Various  forms  of  cards  may  be  use<l.  one  I'or  each  dif^-nmt 
class  of  matter,  action,  collection,  estate,  real  estate  tran-ac- 
tion.  ]iatent  application,  company  orfzanization,  but  this  riiay 
be  expcn>ivt  •.  for  general  needs  the  first  card  ind.x  described 
answers. 

A  matter  of  jrreat  imjKirtance  is  the  protection  from  fire 
of  the  doc!  iiieiits  yon  use  every  day.  Althous^li  many  n\ij;bt 
be  replaced  through  the  kindness  of  other  solicitors,  vet 
thero  are  always  documents  among  your  pape..^.  the  loss  of 
which  would  bring  an  action  to  a  stiiu<ttill.  The  only  way 
to  protect  your  iliciits  is  to  keep  your  fdea  of  live  business 
in  a  vault.  As  between  two  solicitors  of  equal  ability  a 
client  naturnlly  prefers  the  man  who  protects  from  fire  the 
pnpers  on  which  be  relies  for  siicces-i  in  an  action.  Ilaviug 
referred  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  tiles  of  "  live  "  business 
in  a  vaidt.  it  is.  perhnps.  uiiuiMe^snry  to  sm-  tluit  it  i«  equally 
neco'onry  that  it  be  mnde  a  rule  of  the  ofTice  that  nil  paper* 
used  dnrini'  the  day  be  put  in  their  folders  over  night  and 
placed  in  the  vault,  and  of  course  the  rule  must  be  kept. 

When  a  matter  is  closed  and  the  acoount  rendered,  re- 
move the  folder  from  the  "  live  "  filen,  give  it  a  number  (if  it 
has  none  already)  and  file  it  away  in  a  dust  proof  transfer 
box  These  boxes  contain  a  goodly  number  of  folders,  are 
not  expensive,  keop  your  old  papers  free  from  dtt^t.  and  hold 
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thoni  ready  for  pcru>al  wiilKnit  inconvenience.  Reference 
to  foldor.s  in  tlie  transfer  or  "  dead "  files  is  always  by 
number,  usinfr  the  card  index. 

Tiie  '•  dead  "  files  should  not  be  in  a  vault,  which  can 
very  well  serve  a  more  useful  end.  Don't  make  the  vault  a 
storeroom  f(.r  papers,  the  de.-truetion  of  which  by  fire  would 
he  no  loss  whatever,  while  the  current  work  is  kept  outside 
the  vault  subject  to  tiie  lire  risk. 

The  .same  fllinj;  system  is  adapted  to  the  managing  sclici- 
tor's  work,  and  he  should  have  a  drawer  in  the  correspond- 
ence filing  cabinet  for  his  folders  of  correspondence  concern- 
in-  the  advertisin;,'  contracts,  the  library  i)urcha>es,  and  all 
olhor  matters  falling  under  his  jurisdi(  Hon,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  is  important 
fl:.i!  ilic-c  contra,  ts  and  eorre-pondeiiee  be  .-o  ]irp-erved  and 
accessible,  and  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  file  thorn  under 
a  fi'iiig  system  iinilorin  with  the  filing  .system  of  the  office. 

i:\ery  department  of  the  office  should  be  under  the  same 
Cling  system.  Vniformity  counts.  The  vertical  filing  system 
:s  well  adapted  for  eorre^pondeiici.  the  collection.-T depart- 
ment, litigation  department  and  also  the  real  estate  and  con- 
veyancing defiartment. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  stationery  supplie?  ami 
the  accounting  departmeni.  other  uses  of  the  vertical  system 
will  be  desiribed. 

Blank  forms  may  be  kept  very  well  by  the  same  method. 
a  number  of  fornw  in  a  foolscap  size  folder.  On  the  edge 
of  eai  h  folder  should  be  put  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the 
blanks  contained  in  the  folder,  such  as  assignment  of  mort- 
gage, writ  of  summons  and  so  on.  Folders  are  arranged 
alphabetically  in  a  drawer  of  n  filing  cabinet  (foolscap  size). 
When  new  forms  are  added  no  rearrangement  of  folders  is 
necessary.  Another  method  (possibly  a  better,  though  more 
expensive  method)  of  liJiiKr  |f.._r„l  blank  forms  is  referred  to 
in  the  chapter  on  the  '•  Heal  K>tate  Department."  where  a 
cabinet  containing  shallow  drawers  for  document  blanks  is 
dc>;cribed. 

Clients  often  leave  papers  and  documents  with  a  solicitor 
for  ^ufe-keeping.  The  ( u^tody  of  title  deed,  wills,  and 
other  important  documents  is  too  important  a  matter  to  ho 
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trifled  with.  The  only  proper  way  is  to  have  a  set  of  vertical 
document  files  put  on  a  shelf  in  your  vault.  To  think  of 
puttin  them  anywhere  ebv  thap  a  fire-proof  vault  is  out 
of  the  question.  Each  vertical  file  is  provided  with  heavy 
cardboard  guides,  which  keep  separate  the  papers  belonging 
to  the  various  clients.  Each  document,  such  as  an  insurance 
policy,  or  mortgage,  will  or  deed,  is  put  in  a  .separate  en- 
velope and  suitably  endorsed  and  numbered  on  the  outside. 

With  such  a  sy<t<>m  any  paper  can  be  readily  found  when 
sought ;  it  is  kept  free  from  dirt  and  dust  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  handle  other  papers  not  wanted. 

If  you  have  no  proper  fire-proof  vault  or  have  not  sufficient 
room  in  your  vault  for  important  paper'*  belonging  to  your 
clients,  rent  a  box  or  a  portion  of  a  vault  at  a  trust  company 
or  Vank  and  keep  your  clients'  papers  there.  In  any  case, 
keep  a  li.'^t  of  the  documents  yoii  have — the  card  index  plan  is 
the  best — belonging  to  your  clients,  wiiich  will  enable  you  to 
know  whether  you  have  or  had  any  document  in  your  vault 
without  having  to  take  a  trip  to  the  vault  to  find  out.  When 
a  document  which  has  been  left  with  you  for  safe  keeping  ii> 
delivered  to  your  client  again,  take  a  receipt  for  it  on  the 
card  in  your  card  index. 

As  a  rule,  no  charge  is  made  by  lawyers  for  the  custody  of 
lieeds,  etc.,  belonging  to  client",  the  lawyer  relying  for  com- 
pensation upon  the  fact  that  so  long  as  he  has  possession  of 
the  documents,  business  concerning  them  will  probably  be 
placed  in  his  hand.^. 
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The  l)iisiiit-s  (lone  in  ov.tv  law  .ifTioe  is  capahle  of  division 
into  depaitiiienls,  aicordiiiHr  to  tiie  nature  of  eacli  trausac- 
tion.  lor  iii?tam:e,  tliPie  i?  nppollate  Court  work,  trial 
Cuiirt  work,  the  ))r('paration  ot"  (uses  for  trial,  small  debts, 
and  lollectioiis,  lonveyaiiciiiir,  loans,  iiiortfra^re  sales,  the 
aeeouiUiii:,'.  ilic  iiiatia^'ing  solii  iiorV  work,  and  so  on. 

The  iiiattei  of  the  niitnher  of  departments  depends  on 
the  t^i/e  of  the  business.  There  are  hundreds  of  businesses 
when'  <ii]c  (an  .io  all  the  work  he  das  to  do  in  less  tiian  half 
a  day,  and  we  know  other  b  isinesses  where  forty  to  fiftv 
person.''  are  neeessiry  parts  of  the  machine,  and  the  w.M-k  i-^ 
not  done  "  when  the  whistle  blow.-."  In  some  businesses  hum 
company  work  is  so  rare  that  (he  oiliee  boy  has  to  be  sent  out 
to  bormw  a  book  on  morti,'a'xe  forms.  In  another  business. 
the  pr(.|)er  way  to  print  a  ea-e  and  factum  for  the  Siiprem' 
Court  of  Canada  is  a  matter  which  has  not  been  dealt  with 
finee  tiie  tpiisiiiess  started  years  ai:o.  In  .still  anotluT  bii-iiios 
all  business  is  "  departnn'ntalized,"  with  a  member  of  the 
firm  in  c'larf^e  of  each  dejiartmeni.  Frequently,  one  man  is 
capable  of  takinji  ihartre  of  several  departments  ami  doin;^  it 
efficiently. 

The  point  to  be  made  heie  is  this:  have  .'-onie  conepi)1ion 
of  the  divisions  into  which  your  bu.siness  falls;  don't  c(mfiise 
your  business  so  hopelessly  that  yon  dou't  know  to  whom  to 
KO  to  learn  tlie  po>ition  of  i.n  action,  or  to  whom  to  refer  a 
letter  for  answer,  (iive  each  man  his  work  to  do;  don't 
give  a  man  two  kinds  of  di-similar  work  to  do.  such  as 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  appeals  and  eonveyancin^j.  When 
you  have  the  work  apportioned.  ^Moup  the  members  of  the 
ptiiff  doin;^  Minilar  work  and  treat  each  j?"^"!*  ^s  a  depart 
ment. 

Kach  department  shoiiM   have  a   responsible  head,  Ihor 
ouRhly  familiar  with  the  ordiniiry  work  of  the  department, 
able  io  a??i:-f  his  sfaf?  in  their  work,  posses.^ed  of  the  spirit  of 
reform    and    lapnhle    of    putting    into    operation    desirable 
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methods  of  work,  and  generally  and  cfliciently  directing  the 
work  of  tliL'  department. 

The  head  of  each  department  should  keep  in  elope  touch 
with  tiie  work  of  tlie  staff.  Some  students  and  elerks  re 
quire  eonstant  supervision;  in  sueh  a  ease  tliis  can  \io  done  hy 
having  all  work  submitted  to  the  head:  for  instance,  the 
letters  dictated  hy  a  student  can  he  brought  to  him  for  signa- 
ture, or  a  deed  or  affidavit  ^ubmitled  for  his  '"  O.K."'  .\nother 
student  may  recjuire  little  supervision,  but  there  are  always 
matters  in  u  student's  work  which  are  problem.s  to  him. 
There  should  always  l)e  some  one  to  whom  he  can  go  for  advice 
and  direction.  Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  having  a  depart- 
mental head,  lie  should  lie  accessible  at  all  times  to  the 
members  of  ids  department. 

A  deik  in  a  department  should  make  a  complete  list  cnc  h 
week  of  all  matters  in  his  hands: — 

Time  for  defence  expires  Dec.  iJlst. 
To  be  set  down  for  trial  .Jan.  Vith. 
Deft,   has  appealed   from  Judge  A.'s 
order.     Appeal  to  be  heard  March 
term,  etc. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date  from  week 
to  week.  This  should  be  typewritten  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
say  on  Friday  night,  conies  being  made  for  the  managin- 
solicitor,  till'  head  of  the  department,  and  the  student.  In 
this  way  all  concerned  are  kept  advised  as  to  the  progress  of 
each  matter  in  liand.  Nothing  is  forgotten,  and  l)y  compar- 
ing tiie  list  with  the  previous  list,  any  one  conversant  with 
matters  can  learn  whether  the  student  is  pushing  the  work 
along. 

Hestrict  the  work  of  the  office  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
propel  departments.  For  instance,  if  a  real  estate  matter 
develops  into  litigation,  transfer  it  from  the  real  estate, de- 
partment to  the  proper  litigation  department,  each  making 
entries  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  transfer,  in  their  docket 
or  record  books.  When  the  matter  is  finally  closed,  the-c 
entries  enable  the  aci-ounting  department  to  render  account-' 
covering  the  work  in  all  departments  through  which  il  • 
matter  has  passed. 
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When  we  say  that  the  work  of  the  ullico  sliould  lie  re-- 
stricted  to  departments,  tlie  ohjeetion  will  be  raised  that  some 
clients  require  their  work  to  he  done  only  by  coriain  members 
of  the  firm.  We  know  of  clients  who  insist  tliat  even  the 
smallest  County  Court  claims  shall  be  conducted  from  end  to 
end  iiy  a  niemiier  of  the  lirni  whose  usual  place  is  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  Tlie  solution  of  such  problems  sometimes  pre- 
sents dilliculties,  but  generally  the  transaction  should  go  into 
the  projier  department,  the  liead  of  the  department  keeping 
tiie  other  member  of  the  firm  advised  as  to  its  progress,  and, 
if  necessary,  receiving  his  assistance. 

Assume  the  business  divided  into  departments  as  sug- 
gested, a  chart  can  be  diawn  showing  the  relations  of  the 
departments  from  the  standpoint  of  the  system  of  the  office. 
It  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ne&g. 

Working  with  such  a  chart  in  one's  itiind,  solves  many 
problems  in  office  system  tnatters. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


('0L1,E(  riON    DEPARTXrENT. 


In  some  law  businesses  the  collection  of  small  debts  by 
letter  is  a  very  important  feature;  in  others  it  is  nejrlected. 
or  (lon^  very  p.  rl'unctorily ;  perhap?,  because  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  unprofliabie  class  of  basiness.  We  know  of 
at  least  two  offices  where  collection  work  is  refused. 

Now  we  believe  that  a  collection  department  can  not  only 
be  made  to  pay,  but  can  be  made  a  source  of  income.  It  is 
a  department  founded  largely  on  payment  by  results.  An 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  succi>s^ful  results  depends  on 
the  attention  given  tiie  department's  afTairs  by  the  clerks  in 
charge,  and  very  largely  on  the  methods  and  system  employed 
in  handling  claims.  We  shall  deal  with  each  of  these  matters 
in  turn. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  staff.  Don't  put  a  third  rate 
student  at  collection  work;  don't  let  a  student  begin  his 
office  experience  with  collection  letter  writing;  don't  employ 
some  one  who  has  to  learn  how  to  write  "  a  lawyer's  letter"; 
don't  place  the  department  under  a  clerk  devoid  of  tact  or 
diplomacy  or  common  business  sense;  don't  assign  collection 
work  to  a  man  who  is  in  Court  all  the  time — the  work  will 
be  neglected.  Collections  should  be  in  charge  of  a  clerk, 
whose  vigilance  is  never  relaxed,  of  whom  promptness  is 
cliaracteristic,  who  never  allows  his  efficiency  to  decline,  who 
does  not  hanker  after  searching  !  ties  or  drawing  wills,  or 
arguing  cases  in  the  Police  Court.  Collection  work  can  only 
be  made  remunerative  by  assigning  it  to  a  clerk  who  can  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  "  debtor-chasing,"  and  who  aims 
to  increase  the  business  of  his  department  up  to  the  point 
where  anotiier  clerk  is  required.  The  success  of  this  depart- 
ment depends  largely  on  the  man  in  charge. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  motliods  and  system  of  a  collec- 
tion department.  The  following  collection  system  may  be 
introduced  by  saying  that  it  has  been  in  successful  operation 
by  the  attorney  of  a  large  life  insurance  company,  and  al- 
though claims  are  almost  wholly  on  promissory  notes,  and 
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adap!al)ki  to  ilie  colU'i-tioii  Itiisiness  of  any  member  of  the 
legal  profe.esion. 

I'l. (!('!•  liiis  ^\.-ti'iii  till'  iliiiii'.  all  liitiMs  ami  a  larli'iM  rit\)\ 
of  c;uli  Irttri-  wr'tii'n.  ure  ii:^t  !'■  I'cd,  I 'in  aio  fi!eil  l!at  jii  i-a'''- 
ful  {'!;iMiicilo;,Mcal  (irdor  in  a  Hal  rulilcr.  whii-h  mcasiiri'  ^.h'  :' 
rolili'ij  a  little  lar^'er  ili.iii  an  onlinarv  letter,  i^ay  10  x  1"' 
irulics.  On  tli<!  project inji  eilirc  of  the  folder  is  written  th'.' 
shrnanu'  and  Christian  name  (or  initial-)  ot  the  de!)!fM-. 
followed  by  the  nnmo  of  ihe  erediior,  and  on  the  face  of  \\u- 
foldi^r  may  he  written  any  other  nr^efni  informatii/n.  a.-;  thf 
date  <il"  receipt  of  the  claim,  frnm  whom  received,  the  amount 
of  the  chiini.  and  niemorar.da  from  time  to  time  of  the  let- 
ters wrilleii,  atr.iiiint^'  rcxcived  and  remitted.  Tlii';  informa- 
tion and  iiie  enrre-pondence  in  the  folder  will  enable  you  ti> 
ascertain  ilie  e.\;ui  pi"^'tion  of  the  claim:  usually  the  la^t 
letter  will  ;:'\<'  Ihe  desired  information. 

The-e  folders  are  arranircd  in  alpliahetii  al  order  (that  i-^. 
under  the  i'litial  letier  nf  the  deh'.orV  -ui-nanie),  in  an  nrdiii- 
ary  verliral   liiinir  cabinet  with  letier  head  size  drawers. 

in  onh  r  to  keep  pusiiinu'  the  claim.*,  it  is  necessary  to 
iiave  a  "desk  tickler"  on  the  card  system  ]>lan.  or  other  de- 
vice f(ir  l)rin;.Mn;:  the  claim  automatically  to  your  attention 
when  the  dci'lor  is  in  default  or  when  in.stalmonts  are  altoui 
t)  become  due.  'I'lie  card  system  plan  con.-ists  of  an  onlinarv 
card  index  box  or  desk  tray  witii  <i\u(]i'  cards  showing  the 
months  of  the  year  and  tlie  days  of  one  month  arranged  in 
•  irder.  \  card  with  the  name  of  the  claim  to  he  attended  to 
on  any  particular  date  is  dropped  in  the  card  index  behind 
the  card  with  that  date  on  it — but  it  is  lu-obably  unnecessary 
in  these  days  to  describe  the  working  of  the  ordinary  simple 
card  system. 

.Nnother  device  is  to  put  the  caibiui  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
debt(U'  into  an  oniiriary  flat  de-k  "  reminder"  file,  numbered 
and  lettered  in  the  >ame  wav  as  i!ie  card  index  just  desiribed. 
This  method  is  u>;ed  by  the  wriler  and  saves  tiu»  time  of  noting 
down  the  d.ite  on  which  any  mailer  has  to  be  attendeil  to 
again. 

The  numluTs  and  the  names  .ire  entered  m  the  cant  index 
of  all  matters  in  the  ollicc.  When  a  claim  develops  into 
an  action,  transfer  the  folder  to  th(>  litigation  department. 
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Tlic  ab'ivc  hrk-t  desiiiption  may  appear  complicated,  but 
ihc  sysicni  is  cx(;c(liii;;ly  >iiMple  in  operation.  Tt  is  the 
licst  sy.-tcm  we  kimw  I'or  ciwuiiiitj  tlic  collection  of  accounts, 
an<l  il  it  is  piojierly  carried  out  tlu-re  sliouUI  l)e  an  end  of 
the  complaint  that  collections  do  not  re>eive  the  attention 
tliey  deserve  from  attorneys. 

^■ow,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  other  important  matters 
loncerniug  a  collection  department.  Always  and  promptly 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  claim.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  .<end  liack  a  postal  card  advising  your  corre- 
spondent of  the  receipt  of  the  claim.  Do  it  at  once;  it  shows 
hi  n  you  are  at  least  paying  sijine  attention  to  his  business, 
;nid  does  not  necessitate  an  enquiry  from  him  a-king  whether 
•li'^  first  letter  was  received.  Make  it  an  invariable  rule  to 
acknowledge  the  ri'ceipt  of  a  claim  upon  the  day  it  is  re- 
ceived.    Attention  to  such  a  detail  will  bring  reward. 

If  a  claim  is  undoubtedly  wortldess  and  known  to  l)e  so 
or  i)ractically  so.  when  received,  don't  hesitate  to  return  the 
claim  a<  uncollectible.  The  possibility  or  prohnhility  of  suc- 
cess should  be  investigated  before  accepting  a  claim.  A  worth- 
less claim  if  accepted  re«ults  in  the  accumulation  of  a  useless 
lile  of  useless  corrcspondeiu'e.  the  waste  of  time  and  money, 
and  ])ossibly  a  useless  suit  in  the  Court.  Investigaticm  will 
save  you  money  every  time. 

i>o  not  get  badly  scared  over  the  Ioul'  and  harrowing  talc 
of  woe  of  the  del)tor.  If  nu>t  by  a  story,  the  facts  of  which  if 
true  and  jmssible  of  substaniiation.  constitute  a  good  defenoe, 
write  to  your  client  and  get  bis  version  of  the  story  before  re- 
turning til       aim  as  uiu-ollectible.     That"-  '"sand." 

l'ronii)iiv  return  business  to  which  you  are  unable  to  give 
atteritinn  for  any  good  reason,  and  recommend  some  p(H)d 
.ntoritev.  There  is  principle  and  professional  ethics  behind 
-tich  ;'  course. 

.\scer(ain  what  will  bring  payment  in  each  case,  ."^omo- 
tiims  coaxing  is  lielter  than  a  threat:  with  some  debtors  a 
])ersonnl  interview  is  the  best  start;  another  claim  ean  be 
lollivted  only  by  waiting.  The  treatment  necessary  or  ad- 
vi;-;;|,le  ?;h>n!!d  be  apparent  nffer  fh.e  first  interview,  it  may 
be  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  debtor  not  to  reply  to  let- 
ters; the  claim  may  be  collected  with  a  little  tact  on  your 
m-t. 
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A  real  livo  collection  letter  is  u  matter  of  edueat.wii. 
Every  ease  i<  not  alike.  Tlio  writer  know?  a  solicitor  who 
has  a  printed  form  readinj:  as  lollows,  the  spaces  hein^'  tilled 
in  appropriately: — 

"To 


at. 


Dear  Sir,— I  have  heen  instructed  by  M 

"^ to  make  immediate  collootion  of 

an  account  due  from  you.  amounting  to  $ 

l.'niess  this  amount,  together  with  colled iim  charges,  is 

paid  to  me,  or  some  undoubted  security  given  bv 

Ji'.v,  the   day  „f ■ ij,] 

I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  proceedings  at  law  to  recover  the 
same. 

Yours  truly, 

Amount  of  account     -     -    $ 

Collection  charges      -     - 


Amount    dxw 


We  do  not  here  rixommend  such  a  letter.  It  is  not  the 
kind  that  does  the  best  collecting.  A  real  tyi)ewritlen  letter 
in  the  same  language  is  undoubtedly  better.  It  will  .some- 
times save  time  and  accomplish  resulus  to  have  a  number  of 
concise,  incisive  and  well  draft^'d  specimen  letters,  .>ielccting 
in  each  case  tiie  letter  appropriate  under  the  cinunistancts. 

Another  and  better  method,  if  you  wish  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  monotonous  letter  writing,  is  to  uud<e  a  set  of 
well  expressed  paragraphs,  numbering  each  paragraph,  for 
instance : — 

1.  "Your  favour  of  the  iust.  received  with 

enclosures  as  staled.    The  matter  will  be  given  our  immediate 
attention." 


3.  "We  have  carefully  invc-^iigated  the  possibilities  of 
collecting  the  amount  from  this  debtor,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  the  claim  is  worthless  and  uncollectible.  !r  tlieic  were 
the  slightest  ground  for  encouragement  we  should  he  pleased 
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to  take  the  matter  in  hand  for  you.    Under  the  circumstances 
we  return  all  the  papers  herewith  without  charge." 
****** 
6.  "  This  claim  can  be  collected  by  giving  the  debtor  time 
with  his  payments." 

****** 

10.  "  This  debtor  has  paid  on  account  in  above 
which  has  boen  placed  to  your  credit." 

•  »»♦♦* 

11.  "  Unless  this  account  is  paid  in  full  on  or  before 

next  we  shall  be  obliged  to 

act  on  our  client's  instructions  and  issue  a  writ  for  the 
amount  due.    This  is  final  notice  to  you,  and 
next  the  inst.  is  the  last  day  of  grace." 

****** 

17.  "  You  sent  us  this  claim  on  the  ult.    The 

debtor  has  paid  in  full.    We  enclose  herewith  express  order 
for  $  being  balance  after  deducting  our  commission 

and  costs  of  express  order,  as  stated  in  memorandum  on 
voucher,  which  please  receipt  and  return  to  us." 

♦  *♦♦♦• 

The  numbers  of  appropriate  paragraphs  and  the  neces,<ary 
data  are  marked  on  each  letter  to  be  answered.  No  dictation 
is  of  course  n€cessary.  The  stenographer  does  the  rest.  This 
system  saves  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  letter 
writing,  for  it  eliminates  dictation;  and  dictation  takes  your 
own  time  as  well  as  your  stenographer's.  It  is  simplicity  it- 
self after  you  get  started,  and  ens\ires  the  greatest  perfection 
of  expression  and  effective  collection  letter  writing.  There 
are  cases  of  course  where  forms  cannot  be  used,  hut  the  occa- 
sions are  rare  in  the  collection  attorney's  business. 

Report  to  clients  freriuently  as  to  the  progress  of  a  claim. 
Do  not  wait  until  you  get  an  indignant  letter  referring  to  a 
previous  letter  asking  for  a  report.  Make  his  asking  unneces- 
sary.   Wlicn  remitting,  indicate  prospects. 

Answer  every  letter  of  enquiry,  no  matter  how  small  the 
claim  or  seemingly  useless  the  inquiry.  Your  client  knows 
what  he  wants. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  notify  a  debtor  that  an  in- 
stalment will  fall  due  on  a  certain  day.    Sometimes  a  claim 
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t  an  k-  jjiit  111  beUiT  sliapi'  il  noti-;  are  taken  for  ilie  amount 
due. 

I'loinptly  ri'iuit  all  inotiev-!  received.  It  goes  witliout 
r^a^iiig  that  foilecti(>ii>  i-liould  be  pioiiiptiy  remilted.  The 
habit  of  procrastinaiion  1ms  ruined  many  a  solicitor's  coliec- 
ti'in  l>usine>s,  and  it  will  j)lay  havoc  with  yours;  if  you  don't 
rrt'iit  pronintly.  Don't  delay;  remit  even  live  dollars,  or 
h;nc  it  understood  with  your  client  that  you  will  remit 
promptly  when  you  have  instalments  amouutinj,'  to  live 
dollars.  'J'hc  main  tliincr  is  to  keep  your  client  aware  of  the 
position  of  matters,  and  to  let  him  know  you  are  pusliing  his 
i)usiness  and  dointr  nothing  ci.so  but  remitting. 

(lencrally  -peaking,  coUeetion  registers  and  books  of  that 
>ori  in  wliich  a  record  is  .-upposcd  to  he  made  of  the  progress 
of  !\  claim,  and  in  which  an  account  of  the  moneys  received 
and  lemitted  i<  also  >upposcd  lo  he  kept,  are  not  well  kept, 
or  an-  badly  kept.  Tliey  are  wholly  unnecessary  under  the 
syst(  ni  outlined  ahovt;.  'liu'  ai((.nniing  sy.-tem  should  look 
after  tlie  rcMrd  of  :•>■  .'^pt^  and  remittances;  if  the  collec- 
tion clerk  keeps  bis  papers  and  correspondence  in  proper 
order,  tliere  will  be  sufliciint  record  of  the  i)rogre-;s  r)f  mat- 
ters when  information  is  wanted. 

Keep  claims  in  the  hands  of  agents  up  to  the  >anie  mark 
that  your  own  collections  are  kej)!.  Your  client  does  not  or 
may  not  under.-liind  why  u<\\  are  not  a  good  debt  collector. 
'I'los  is  why  you  must  chase  your  agents  as  you  chase  a 
debtor. 

Your  card  inde.\  of  paper.-  on  lile  will  hriu;,'  together  on 
one  or  more  cards  :lie  name  of  a  debtor  and  the  names  of 
all  creditors  for  whom  y(ju  liave  acted  or  are  acting,  and  by 
referring  to  these  canis  you  can  get  all  the  information  you 
want  about  the  property  of  tlie  debtor  and  the  prospects  of 
niiiking  a  collection.  You  liave  an  index  to  your  previous  ex- 
))eriences  with  the  debtor. 

A  useful  branch  of  collection  work  is  concerned  with 
credit  reports.  'Mcreaniile  .igencies  are  sometimes  asked  by 
an  attorney  for  a  report  on  a  d.  htor;  tile  this  report  witli  the 
claim  and  indicate  in  y<'nr  card  index  that  a  report  is  1o 
be  lound  among  the  papers.  Clients  freciuently  estimate  the 
ability  of  an  attorney  by  the  character  of  his  reports.  Good 
judgment    requires    them    to    he    full    and    co.nprehensive. 
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Cliiiracttr  is  tho  foundation  of  credit, ;  .  i  it  ir  cif  iiiiportanci- 
I  hat  liic  ri'jxirt  should  contain  a?  correctly  as  possible  all  facts 
legurding  age,  moral  character,  habits,  reputation,  and  good 
intentions,  sobriety,  attention  to  business,  as  well  as  financial 
worth.  Keporis  made  in  tlie  narrative  form,  iuliy  and  pro- 
perly t'xprcsse.l  upon  your  own  bu-^ines-  paper.  po>c-- 
greater  value  than  those  given  on  printed  forms,  and  always 
impress  the  inquirer  with  a  greater  sense  of  obligation  to 
his  correspondent. 

The  collection  system  outlined  above  is  adapted  to  the 
collection  of  the  firm's  own  unpaid  accounts,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  unpaid  accounts  against  clients  for  professional 
services  should  not  go  througli  tlie  same  mill — witli  of  course 
a  somewhat  different  treatment  in  tlie  majority  of  case-.  Cor- 
respondence is  more  courteous  and  diplomatic,  but  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  the  same. 

The  subject  iif  remuneration  presents  some  difficult  fea- 
tures. The  fairest  plan  seems  to  be  to  charge  by  results.  To 
quote  an  English  wiinr  mi  this  subject:  "' 'I'lie  client  natur- 
ally objects  to  paying  a  large  sum  for  costs  when  the  debt  is 
not  recovered ;  and  he  is  not  consoled  by  paying  nothing  at 
all  when  the  debt  is  recovered.  In  the  latter  case  the  client 
would  always  be  glad  to  pay  a  commission  for  the  trouble 
of  collection,  and  although  such  a  charge  is  not  recognized 
in  the  legal  scale,  a  reasonable  arrangement  can  always  be 
made  with  the  client  when  the  work  is  undertaken,  and 
such  an  arrangement  is  not  only  consistent  with  professional 
honour,  but  is  legally  binding.'" 

An  unreasonable  i^cale  of  irharges  will  result  in  driving 
the  client  into  the  hands  of  debt  collectors,  accountants  and 
mercantile  agencies.  This  l)rirgs  us  to  the  subject  of  what 
is  a  reasonable  scale,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  advis.able  to  quote 
here  the  scale  of  coliei<ion  charges  of  a  well  known  legal 
firm  in  Eastern  Canada,  as  an  illustration: — 


Scale  of  Collection  Fees. 

"  1.  Claim  collet  ted  upon  first  notice  or  demand:  on  first 
$200  or  less,  five  (.5)  per  cent.  On  excess  of  $200  to  $1,000, 
two  and  one-half  per  cent.  On  excess  of  $1,000,  one  (1)  per 
lent. 
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Minimum  fee  $2,  but  on  claims  of  less  than  $4,  the  feu 
shall  not  exceed  ono-half  the  claim. 

2.  Claims  collected  by  repeated  notice  or  demand,  and 
claims  collected  by  instalments.  On  first  $200  or  less,  ten 
(10)  per  cent.  On  excess  of  $200  up  to  $1,000,  five  (5)  per 
cent.    On  excess  of  $1,000,  two  and  one-half  (21A)  per  cent. 

Minimum  fee  $3,  but  on  claims  of  less  than  $6,  the  fee 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  the  claim. 

3.  Worthless  claims  to  be  returned  without  charge  un- 
less suit  has  been  ordered  or  services  have  been  rendered  other 
than  ordinary  investipation  or  efforts  to  collect. 

4.  Claims  received  by  ib  for  collection,  or  drafts  deliv- 
ered to  us  by  banks,  and  wiiich  are  settled  or  paid  direct 
to  the  claimants  after  an  effort  by  us  t<»  ctdlect.  shall  be 
subject  to  same  fees  as  if  collected  by  us. 

5.  Suits  will  not  be  instituted  or  costs  incurred  without 
iiuthorify  from  clients,  Imt  an  order  U>  institute  suit  carrie- 
witli  it  aufliority  to  incur  at  client's  expense  all  necessary 
costs  and  charges. 

fi.  CKinis  collected  by  suit  are  subject  to  costs  according' 
to  statutory  tariff,  or  established  or  customary  charges: 
mininiiim  fee  $5. 

7.  Unless  suit  is  ordered  and  l)egun.  no  charge  will  \x' 
made  for  unsuccessful  efforts  to  collect. 

8.  Disbursements  are  not  included  in  charges  made  under 
above  scale." 

Have  printed  copies  made  of  your  scale  of  charges.  Not 
of  course  for  circulation  as  an  advertisement,  but  for  use 
in  H'plyin;.'  to  nii  incpiiry  us  to  vour  iliarges  for  lollection 
work. 

If  you  wish  to  wntcli  iln'  iips  and  downs  of  income  from 
collections,  have  your  btukkeeper  keep  a  sepaiuie  account 
for  cimninssions  rjteived  on  collections.  It  will  bo  more 
than  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  you  receive  from 
collections  and  wlieflicr  tlie  depiirttiient  pays  its  way  or  not. 

.Ml  lawyers  arc  not  ;.'ood  collectors.  Iwcause  many  lawycru 
do  not  ninke  the  Iminb'c-t  attempt  to  systematize  tlicir  <<il- 
lections  an<l  iiieiliods.  The  forwarder  of  collectJoni  who 
has  Imd  one  expTJence  with  a  "  non-ncknowledging "  or 
"  non-reniifting  "  lawyer  it  not  likely  to  try  it  again. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Litigation  Department. 


Wherever  litigation  is  a  lawyer's  principal  business,  and 
wherever  it  forms  any  part  of  his  liusiness,  it  should,  of 
toiirse.  be  systematized.  It  njay  increase  at  any  time  and  to 
Ih'  forced  to  re-organize  the  methods  of  an  office  when  busi- 
lio-ss  "  takes  a  spurt  "  is  sometimes  a  serious  handicap.  The 
alternative  is  to  adoj)t  methods  that  permit  of  expansion, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  are  exactly  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  practice  and  right  up  to  date.     Why  not? 

With  regard  to  the  staff  for  the  litigation  work  of  the 
office.  First,  there  is  the  mere  drafting  of  the  papers  in  an 
action,  the  filing  and  serving  of  papers,  and  the  detail  work — 
all  of  course  important — but  which  a  good  senior  clerk  can 
handle  very  well.  He  will  need  now  and  then  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department.  In  a  simple  de- 
fault case,  however,  he  will  require  no  assistance  from  the 
issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  return  nf  the  writ  of 
execution. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  of  motions  in  Chambers  and 
the  trial  of  actions,  which,  if  the  business  requires  it,  will 
keep  a  mendjcr  of  the  firm  busy  and  perhaps  several  others. 
Some  such  member  of  the  firm  should  be  the  head  of  the 
litigation  department. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  of  appeal  cases  before  the 
higher  Courts.  Some  more  learned  counsel  will  of  course 
have  this  in  charge,  advising  first.  ]>erhaps,  as  to  the  chancet 
of  suc(<»ssful  appeal,  and  consulting  with  the  trial  Court 
lawyer,  the  formalities  of  printing  a  factum  or  case  or  draw- 
ing or  taxing  a  bill  of  costs  or  entering  judgment  being  at- 
tended to  by  a  clerk. 

It  need  imt.  of  course,  be  said  that  litigation  work  natur- 
ally fulls  into  these  divisions;  everyone  knows  that.  Per- 
haps, however,  one  man  docs  nil  thi,'^  himself  and  a  deal  more. 
He  cannot  do  it  as  well  as  it  ought  to  l;e  done.  Or.  perhaps, 
he  wis«'lv  leaves  couns«'|  work  to  a  mend)er  of  another  firm. 
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'till  point  wc  want  to  make  is  that  whatever  the  ^izl>  of  his 
lii::atii)ii  bii.~ine-s.  ho  shouid  conceive  it  a?  a  (I'partmc'nt  of 
fi!-^  V,  liole  busiiiO!->,  needinjj  method,  and  that  if  he  can  at 
l'[<t  do  it  all  iiiniself.  and  afterwards  adds  a  ch'rk,  hi'  slvuld 
asFi;_'n  to  that  clerk  a  particidar  i)ortiou-  of  the  work;  as  the 
1  lorks  and  assistants  increase,  the  business  should  be 
incniodicaily  sub-divided  among  tliom. 

Whatever  the  number  of  mi?nhers  of  the  staff  eni^aged, 
they  siiould  be  near  eadi  other. 

"Instructions"  are  sometimes  recorded  by  English 
solicitors  in  a  special  and  elahorat*-  i»ook  or  register.  While 
idmitting  that  it  is  SMinetimos  of  the  .i;reatest  importance 
KIT  a  lawyer  to  liave  an  accurate  recor<l  of  the  instruction? 
1,'iven  to  him  by  liis  client,  iiicludint:  any  «|ieiial  arrangement 
regarding  costs,  thereiiy  preventing  possible  jnisunderstnnd- 
ings  or  dispute-;,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  putting 
lhi,«  ['articular  information  in  a  book  by  itself,  litigation 
ij  fre(|uently  commenced  on  receint  of  instriietions  by  letter; 
to  copy  these  instructi«uis  into  a  book  wnild  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

A  method — In'tter.  we  think — is  to  ring  for  your  steno- 
grapher and  lake  a  statement  of  the  facts  from  your  client, 
cross-o.xaminiu;.'  hiin  for  full  information  and  adding  any 
m"morandum  or  aj'reement  made  rej^pccting  costs.  Then 
anyone  who  bus  to  take  up  the  case  aJterwards  has  before 
hilt;  all  the  fm  ts  of  tho  cax'. 

Tliis  Tueth"!  h:i^  a'lotlier  advantage;  frequently  a  client 
ir  the  nb-ien-e  of  th^'  ite^mticr  of  the  firm  in  charge  of  liti- 
■Mtion,  has  to  interview  -ome  one  else.  .\  verbal  statement 
by  that  "some  oti"  cKc  "  to  another  member  of  tlie  staff  is 
not  flic  best  way  of  trati.''ferring  the  information. 

'i'ben  nL'ii'ii.  -ioiM.'  elii'Tit-  insist  on  always  weing  some 
I  ii'licular  J  lerilM'P  "f  ilie  firm,  i'erbap-'  the  usual  work  of 
tba!  t!iemlK>r  of  tie'  lirm  is  not  tlie  etmduct  of  an  action.  In 
h\Hh  a  ( ;u-c  the  oidy  jir'tp'r  \v:iv  to  pa-is  on  the  in-^truetions 
ri'(ti\t'l.  to  till'  depiiri tneiit  (iniceiii"il  is  b\  Inking  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 

.•\n  instruct  ion-,  with  rrffrence  to  litigation  .-houid  bo  put 
in  writing  immediate! v  and  n  copy  of  tlie  statement  filed  with 
tb{  otlier  |ia(H'rH  in  the  oisi-. 
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In  foiiiL'  piDMiici'.-  tlie  writ  of  sunmioii.s  lia-;  bi'eii  dispeused 
with  as  ui^eless  in  superior  court  litigation,  an.,  actions  are 
commenced  with  the  issue  of  a  statement  of  claim.  We  know 
of  several  firms  in  provinces  where  the  writ  of  i^umuions  is 
the  tir-^t  step  taken  in  an  action,  who  dclivtT  their  .«tatemcnt 
of  claim  al(*ni:  uiili  the  writ.  Their  reason  for  so  doing  is 
that  in  preparing  tiie  .slatcnunl,  of  claim  a  closer  examination 
oi"  till  facts  of  the  case  has  to  be  made;  ami  such  an  examin- 
ation may  Migfrcst  other  daims  in  the  writ.  The  .■-tatcincnt 
of  claim  is  drafted  and  delivered  while  the  facts  are  frosh  in 
one's  mind,  making  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  matter 
again  a  week  or  so  later. 

When  paf>ors  arc  issued  by  a  partnership,  they  .^houKl  be 
signed  in  the  name  of  one  mend)er  of  the  firm;  alwavs  the 
same  member  of  the  partnership,  and  profe'-abiy  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  j^rincipal  members  <>i  the  firm.  Sonic  firms 
use  the  firm  name;  the  firm  name,  however,  does  not  always 
last  as  long  as  the  principal  member  of  it.  Have,  in  any 
event,  sojne  rule  about  this  matter.  Po  not  hav(>  papers 
issued  signed  with  your  name  as  solicitor  in  one  suit,  and 
papers  signed  with  your  partner's  name  in  another  suit;  do 
not.  of  course,  have  papers  in  the  same  action  signed  by  dif- 
lerent  memliers  of  the  same  tirm 

Tilt'  nmnagiiii:  ^i>lj(  itor  rrceives  ami  marks  all  pleadings 
rctiivi'd.  with  t'le  da^e  and  hour  <if  receipt,  and  when  papers 
arc  delivered,  or  served  or  tiled,  the  date  and  hour  are  also 
niarkeil  on  the  original  «(>py.  In  order  ti>  obviate  generally 
tiie  necessity  for  an  affidavit  of  service,  it  is  convenient  to 
endor-e  on  the  original  copy  of  a  pleading  the  words  '•  Re- 

ee'>e«l  copy  hereof   defendant's  solicitor  " 

followed  by  the  date. 

Tt  is  advisable  to  have  one  particular  clerk  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  make  all  attendances  to  serve,  deliver  and  file 
plendincs  and  other  papers.  We  have  frequentlv  seen  sev-ral 
stndetits  from  the  same  firm  sent  to  the  same  ot^ice  at  the 
court  bouse  on  bii-im's-  and  ail  there  at  tlu>  same  time  li-ten- 
h\y  li>  some  interesting  case  being  heard  in  the  t'ourt. 

In  «llie»>«  sn(  h  as  the  rrothonotary's  or  central  office  some 
inconvenience  is  ( n\iscd  from  having  fo  pay  small  sutns  of 
money. — sav  ten.  twentv-five  or  fifty  cent*  for  the  issuan.^e 
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and  filinjjT  of  papers,  ami  from  liavinjj;  to  keep  a  record  of 
panic  to  be  charL'cd  in  the  proper  account  against  your  client. 
Ill  some  court  otlicos.  credit  is  ■riven  some  solicitors.  The 
result  i>  that  scaroluv  arc  made  and  the  information  fur- 
nished concerning  the  ?earch,  in  the  account  rendered  l)y  the 
olliciaj.  is  so  vague  that  the  item  has  to  he  "written  olT." 
.A  very  good  idea  seems  to  he  carried  out  in  many  western 
oliices  and  elsewhere:  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  deposited 
with  the  })rothonotary  or  clerk  of  tlie  Court,  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  eacii  month.  A  loose-leaf  fees-booli  is  i<ept  at  t!iat 
ol!ice.  and  whenever  jiapers  are  issued  or  filed,  a  menio- 
randuin  is  made  in  the  fees  book  of  the  name  of  the  suit. 
tiie  client  charged  and  the  amount  of  the  fee.  At  the  end 
ol  the  month  or  at  any  other  time  the  page  may  be  removed 
i.iid  (hocked  by  the  liook-keeper  and  the  balance  carried  for- 
ward. Kntry  may  also  be  made  in  the  proper  docket  book 
1  y  the  clerk  looking  after  the  suit  at  the  time  of  filing.  Such 
a  fees  book  obviates  the  necessity  for  paying  out  to  clerks 
and  students  small  stuns  of  money,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  accounted  for,  and  provides  a  record — initialled  if  you 
wi>h  by  your  clerk  and  prothonotary — of  ail  moneys  charged 
iigainst  your  deposit. 

When  the  Court  offices  are  situated  in  another  town  the 
same  practice  can  be  followed,  a  record  being  kept  of  the 
fies  charged  against  the  deposit  at  each  office.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  managing  clerk  or  other  person  open- 
ing the  letters,  making  a  note  in  the  proper  account  of  the 
charge  or  item. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  advise  that  if  the  local  prac- 
tice re(|tiires  tlie  use  of  law  stamps  or  library  stam|)8  a  supply 
.should  be  kept  always  on  hand — at  least  $6  worth. 

When  the  last  pleading  in  a  suit  has  lieen  delivered  it 
should  tlien  bo  entered  in  the  docket  of  cases  set  down  at 
the  next  term.  Ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  the  first 
day  of  the  t<'rm,  the  li.*t  of  cases  is  checked  over,  and  the 
necessary  notice.*  of  trial  and  jury  notices  served  and  entrie«< 
I'lade  in  the  offices  of  the  Courts. 

If  a  solicitor  is  so  w<'dded  to  a  docket  or  record  book  that 
be  cannot  do  without  one,  then  we  should  advise  the  loose- 
leaf  system,  which  is  used  to  some  considerable  extent  in  On- 
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tario  and  Manitoba.  The  sample  pages  we  have  before  us 
i=eem  to  cover  the  ground  as  far  as  they  can;  the  advantages 
of  a  loose-leaf  book  are  so  evident  that  we  need  not  go  into 
the  matter  here. 

With  regard  to  tlie  liiing  system  of  the  department.  Under 
the  following  system  all  correspondence,  including  a  carbon 
copy  of  each  letter  written  concerning  the  action,  is  tiled  in  a 
flat  foolscap-size  folder,  the  last  letter  on  top.  These  folders 
are  similar  in  iipi)earance  and  quality  to,  but  no  longer  in 
length  tiuiu  the  folders  referred  to  in  the  jjrevious  chapter  on 
Collections.  The  words  "  Smith  vs.  Jone<~Corre-pondence  "' 
are  endorsed  on  the  projecting  edge.  The  papers  in  the 
action  itself  are  filed  in  the  same  way  in  another  folder, 
foolscap-size.  If  the  paper?  are  numerous,  the  papers  used 
in  say  a  particular  motion,  or  certain  accounts  or  exhibits 
or  extra  copies  of  a  brief,  are  put  in  a  separate  folder.  The 
papers  are  all  in  order  for  perusal,  or  for  the  preparation  of 
a  brief  or  bill  of  costs  or  for  taxation  at  any  time. 

The  papers  are  held  or  fastened  in  the  folder  by  the 
usual  "  split  tack  "  (put  through  the  back  cover  of  the  folder 
with  the  head  outside)  or  some  other  method  along  the  inside 
edge  of  the  papers.  On  the  outside  of  the  folder  may  be 
kept  a  convenient  record  of  the  progress  of  the  suit  itself. 
These  folders  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  (that  is 
under  the  initial  letter  of  the  plaintiff's  name)  in  an  ordinary 
vertical  filing  cabinet  with  foolscap-size  drawers.  These 
cabinets,  like  the  cabinets  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Col- 
lections, can  be  purchased  in  sections,  and  can  of  course  be 
increased  in  number  as  the  business  requires. 

In  order  to  keep  pushing  a  suit  it  is  necessary  to  have 
"  desk  tickler  "  on  the  card  system  plan  or  other  device  for 
bringing  your  attention,  for  instance,  to  the  fact  that  to- 
morrow is  the  last  day  for  delivery  of  a  defence  or  that  your 
time  is  running  short  for  the  entry  of  an  appeal.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  describe  the  working  of  these  "  reminders  " 
— for  a  somewhat  fuller  description  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  previous  chapter  or  to  any  office  furniture  sales  agent. 

There  are  suits,  of  course,  which  it  is  advisable  not  to 
ptjsh,— in  which,  perhaps,  you  are  acting  for  the  defendant, — 
and  it  would  be  better  for  your  client  that  the  action  never 
went  to  trial.    You  will,  however,  find  the  "  reminder  "  use- 
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fii)  in  >uiii  taaiv-i,  and  it  may  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  a  tii.-c  is  ripi-  for  a  Tiiotion  to  disinis's  uir  want  of  prose- 
cution or  tliat  an  appeal  has  not  been  prosecuted,  and  that 
vour  bill  of  costs  in  the  Court  below  is  still  unpaid  and  cou- 
scquently  payable.     Use  a  "'  reminder." 

When  a  suit  is  finally  settled  and  finished  and  nothinjr 
remain5  to  be  done,  the  folder  is  given  an  index  number  in 
the  card  index,  transferred  as  it  is  to  a  transfer  file  and  filed 
numerically. 

The  alxive  description  might,  perhaps,  be  clearer,  but  the 
sjstem  itself  is  exceedingly  simple.  lt«  introduction  into 
vour  office  system  may  mean  considerable  initial  labour  and 
expeiiFC  but,  we  believe,  the  system  works  admirably  and  no 
one  who  adopts  it  ever  returns  to  nittliods  previously  used. 

When  a  judgment  has  been  obtained  and  the  defendant 
agrees  to  pay  it  off  liy  instalments,  hand  the  matter  of  the 
collection  of  the  in.stalnients  lo  the  collection  department. 

Tlie  >tyle  of  appeal  books,  ineludini:  the  proof-reading, 
the  general  arrani;cment  of  the  contents,  and  the  general 
appeanuice  of  each  page,  is  a  very  important  matter  and  one 
to  whii  b  son  e  practitioners  give  no  attention.  It  generally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  student  to  prepare  a  ease  for  printing, 
(o  rcvi.-c  the  proof  an!  do  all  the  detail  work  necessary  in 
preparing  the  book  fur  use  by  the  Court  and  counsel,  and  we 
have  heard  of  a  Court  refusing  costs  to  a  successful  appellant 
utcrelv  becar..-.'  of  the  wretched  printing  of  hi.*  appeal  book. 
The  Court  Rules  referring  to  printing  of  cases  and  factum^ 
rc(]uire  the  type  used  to  be  of  a  certain  style,  the  pag<"<  to 
be  of  a  certain  size,  the  lines  to  be  nund)ered.  the  right-hand 
piiges  to  be  left  blank,  and  other  details.  Collect  these  rules 
into  a  handbook,  adding  instruction-  teu'arding  the  necessary 
contents  of  nn  appeal  liook,  the  printing  of  headings  and 
jurats,  amendments  to  pleadings,  and  orders,  added  para- 
graphs. parti(ulars  referred  to  in  j-leadings.  the  order  of 
correspondence  and  exhibits,  the  dep..>itinns  of  witnes-es. 
tlie  preparation  of  a  irood  index,  ynil  a  dozen  other  nuitters 
not  generally  dealt  with  by  the  Court  Holes  Tf  you  prepare 
and  use  s'li  h  a  hnndl>ook  vou  will  :i!wavs  have  the  rules  to- 
L'ctlier  in  convenient  form  and  your  client  will  not  be  re- 
fuerd  his  costs  of  a  ^nccosoful  appeal. 
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Keep  on  hand  a  full  and  up-to-date  supply  of  printed 
legal  blank  forms  most  used.  Don't  keep  on  hand  a  large 
supply  of  a  form  seldom  or  never  used.  Keep  your  forms  in 
a  neat  cabinet,  or  shallow  drawers,  away  from  the  dust;  don't 
let  the  forms  get  mixed  up;  have  plenty  of  drawers,  and  a 
really  good  index  hung  up  near  the  cabinet.  Another  less 
expensive  method  of  keeping  legal  blank  forms  is  referred  to 
in  the  chapter  on  Filing  Methods. 

Keport  to  clients  frequently  as  to  the  progress  of  a  suit. 
Do  not  wait  until  you  get  a  letter  of  enquiry  from  him  re- 
ferring to  "  my  former  letters  asking  for  a  report."  Make 
such  requests  unnecessary. 

A  necessity  in  an  extensive  counsel  practice  is  a  "  common- 
place book  "  in  which  to  enter  useful  citations,  references, 
and  obiter  dicta,  on  points  of  infrequent  occurrence  such  as 
are  never  to  be  found  when  looking  for  them  in  a  digest. 
The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  offer  here  with  regard  to 
such  a  book,  is  to  have  it  on  the  "  loose-leaf  "  plan,  thus 
allowing  expansion  only  as  required,  permitting  the  insertion 
of  a  page  at  any  point,  and  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
for  an  index. 

Very  frequently  a  decision  on  a  contested  motion  in 
Chambers  or  a  decision  of  a  trial  Judge  is  worth  reporting. 
This  can  very  easily  be  done  by  making  it  a  rule  of  the  office 
for  the  clerk  in  charge  of  litigation  to  prepare  a  brief  report 
of  the  motion  or  case,  including,  if  advisable,  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  and  concluding  with  the  decision.  After  re- 
vision by  counsel,  at  least  three  copies  should  be  made, 
one  to  be  put  with  the  papers  in  the  case,  a  second  to  be 
bound  with  other  similar  reports,  the  third  copy  being  sent 
to  the  publishers  of  some  legal  periodical  for  publication,  if 
thought  advisable.  The  report  filed  away  with  the  papers 
in  the  case  will  prove  useful  to  any  one  desiring  to  ascertain 
quickly  the  nature  of  the  action;  the  books  made  up  of 
copies  of  these  reports  will  be  found  of  frequent  use  in  the 
library;  and  the  copies  publirihed  in  the  legal  periodicals  will 
assist  to  some  extent  in  advertising  your  practice  to  the  legal 
profession. 

o.ihB.— 4 
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Nearly  all  Canadian  Appeal  Courts  require  that  the  case 
on  appeal  be  printed;  also,  factums.  Every  counsel  will  agree 
that  these  factums  contain  much  argument  worth  preserving 
for  future  use.  Some  coimsel  make  notes  of  the  arguments 
of  opposing  counsel  on  the  blank  pages  of  the  case  or  factum. 
In  a  certain  Halifax  legal  firm's  library,  these  printed  books 
and  factums  on  appeal  cases  have  been  bound  into  volumes, 
each  about  three  inches  thick,  and  there  are  over  thirty  such 
books  including  many  cases  not  reported  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
Reports  or  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  Reports;  also  many 
cases  (including  of  course  the  decisions  of  the  trial  Judge) 
prepared  for  appeal  and  never  argued.  These  volumes  have 
provc'l  themselves  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Real  Estate  Department. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  discuss  some  of  the  methods 
for  a  conveyancer's  oflBce,  loan  department,  mortgage  sale 
proceedings  and  other  miscellaneous  real  estate  work. 

The  head  of  the  real  estate  department  should  be  some 
one  whoi  is  content  to  stay  in  the  office  and  watch  the  work. 
A  barrister  who  has  to  spend  a  week  or  so  at  a  time  in  the 
trial  court,  or  elsewhere  outside  the  office,  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  be  the  head  of  the  department.  The  business  cannot 
be  properly  done  or  done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
loan  reports  frequently  have  to  wait,  and  money  lending 
clients  want  to  get  their  money  out,  and  money  borrowing 
clients  dislike  waiting  for  their  money  just  like  everyone  else. 
The  properly  managed  loan  department  combines  accuracy 
with  promptness,  and  promptness  with  efficiency. 

In  some  provinces  the  Australian  or  Torrens  System  of 
registration  is  in  operation,  for  instance,  in  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan. In  other  provinces  the  old  registry  system  with 
abstracts  is  the  only  one.  In  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  other 
provinces  both  systems  prevail. 

Whatever  the  system  and  whether  one  or  two  systems, 
keep  in  hand  a  full  supply  of  printed  forms  of  the  documents 
most  used.  Keep  them  in  a  neat  cabinet  of  shallow  drawers, 
away  from  the  dust.  Such  a  cabinet  can  be  obtained  from 
any  office  furniture  company.  Have  plenty  of  drawers,  don't 
let  the  forms  get  mixed  up.  Have  a  good  index  hung  up 
near  the  cabinet  so  that  you  can  get  thel  form  you  want  "  at 
once  if  not  tooner." 

Conveyancers  often  draw  documents  for  special  pnrpoBes 
or  containing  special  clauses  or  covenants,  and  then  mislay 
them,  or  destroy  the  draft.  When  they  have  the  same  kind 
of  document  to  draw,  they  turn  the  office  upside  down  hunt- 
ing for  it  A  better  plan  is  to  have  an  extra  carbon  copy 
made  by  the  stenographer  and  pajjted  into  say,  such  a  blank 
book  as  used  by  some  merchants  for  invoices,  or  better  still, 
have  them  bound  in  a  binder.    Time  can  be  saved  if  this 
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suggestion  is  adopted,  for  not  only  would  the  solicitor  him- 
self know  where  to  find  such  a  form,  but  every  one  in  the 
otiice  would. 

The  idf'a  of  having  such  a  book  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  conveyancing  work.  Have  a  book  for  banking  forms, 
another  for  company  forms,  another  f oi  litigation  forms  and 
so  on,  a  book  for  a  subject,  and  if  the  forms  become  numer- 
ous, make  some  sort  of  division  of  them  into  several  books, 
for  instance— mortgage  forms,  agreements  for  sale  of  land, 
handbook  of  instructions  for  conveyancing  clerks,  instruc- 
tions to  the  clerks  in  charge  of  loan  company  work,  and  so  on. 
Don't  let  every  clerk  who  has  a  deed  to  register  go  to  the 
registry  office.  I*  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  some 
offices  to  find  four  of  the  staff  at  the  Land  Titles  Office  or 
Registry  of  Deeds  at  the  same  time,  doing  work  which  could 
all  be  done  by  one  man.  Appoint  one  clerk  to  go  to  the 
registry  office  every  day  for  ordinary  business.  Each  morn- 
ing the  rest  of  the  staff  hand  over  to  him  the  business  to  be 
done  there  for  them.  There  will  be,  of  course,  some  work 
which  the  clerk  is  not  capable  of  doing  to  the  satisfaction 
of  yourself,  and  that  will  require  your  special  attention,  but 
for  ordinary  purposes  the  one  clerk  is  enough. 

The  clerk  should  have  a  small  book  to  take  with  him  to 
tlie  registry  oiFice.  In  this  he  enters  the  particulars  con- 
cerning each  registered  document  >>anded  to  him  for  the 
registry  office — for  instance,  the  nur  .•  of  every  certificate 
of  title,  mortgage  or  other  document,  the  names  of  the 
parties,  the  nature  of  the  document  and  other  items  of  identi- 
fication, and  when  recording  or  registering  any  document  he 
has  the  registry  office  clerk's  receipt  for  same.  When  it  is 
returned  to  the  law  office,  the  clerk  receipts  for  it  and  indi- 
cates in  the  little  book  what  becomes  of  the  document,  and  to 
whom  delivered,  taking  receipts  for  same  when  possible. 

A  number  of  useful  maps  accumulate  in  every  law  office, 
and  if  there  is  no  system  about  matters,  they  are  never  to  be 
found  when  wanted.  Have  a  map  stand  or  cabinet  made 
and  put  up  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  office  and  have  each 
map  mounted  on  a  window-blind  spring  roller.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  maps  can  always  he  found  when  wanted, 
will  prove  more  useful,  and  being  constantly  rolled  up  will 
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be  kept  out  of  dust  and  last  longer.  The  cost  of  such  a 
cabinet  should  be  from  $10  to  $30,  depending  on  the  number 
of  maps  and  the  finish  of  the  cabinet. 

A  city  atlas  containing  sectional  plans  of  the  city  should 
be  kept  in  a  place  near  the  map  stand.  It  will  prove  most 
useful  and  save  you  borrowing  from  the  man  across  the  hall. 

Charts,  small  plans,  etc.,  should  be  filed  or  stored  in 
such  a  manner  that  quick  reference  to  them  can  be  secured. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  result  a  good  plan  is  to  have  suitable 
racks  or  cases  of  drawers  made  in  which  to  file  the  drawings 
or  papers  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference. 

Each  drawing  or  plan  should  be  rolled  and  placed  in  a 
paste-board  tube  to  prevent  its  being  crushed  or  soiled.  A 
number  should  be  placed  upon  the  end  of  each  tube  and  this 
number  recorded  in  an  index  of  plans.  It  should  then  be 
assigned  a  specific  location  in  the  file  and  this  location  also 
recorded  in  the  index.  By  this  means  all  drawings  are  pre- 
served in  good  condition,  and  only  those  that  are  required 
need  be  handled  when  reference  to  them  is  desired. 

Whether  the  amount  of  real  estate  work  done  in  the  office 
is  large  or  small,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  land  index,  which 
will  enable  any  one  knowing  only  the  description  of  the  land 
to  find  the  record  of  any  transaction,  or  file  of  correspond- 
ence, or  other  information  concerning  the  land  in  question. 
Very  often,  the  only  identification  or  clue  to  a  matter  is  ob- 
tainable by  this  way :  For  instance,  solicitors  often  look  after 
pajring  taxes  on  lots  belonging  to  clients,  and  the  tax  state- 
ment is  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the  solicitor.  The  only  means 
of  learning  to  whom  the  amount  paid  is  to  be  debited  is  by 
means  of  such  an  index.  Then  again,  a  transaction  concern- 
ing a  piece  of  land,  may  have  been  handled  by  the  office  at  a 
previous  date,  and  it  ma)  well  be  that  the  papers  in  the 
former  transaction  would  be  of  great  service  in  connection 
with  a  new  transaction  just  received.  Or  again,  there  may 
be  litigation  in  the  office  over  the  title  to  the  land  for  which 
another  clerk  has  been  asked  to  draw  a  conveyance ;  when  he 
goes  to  the  land  index  he  will  learn  this.  One  more  reason — 
there  are  others — the  description  given  in  the  index  can  be 
made  full  enough  to  bo  most  useful  for  conveyancing  pur- 
poses. The  card  index  idea  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  land  index  and  any  large  loan  company  will  give  you 
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ideas  about  the  matter.     (Jet  their  ideas  and  make  your  own 
index. 

A  useful  aid  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment is  a  book  of  instructions  or  handbook.  Into  this  can 
be  put  memoranda,  instructions  to  clerks,  schedule  of  loan 
company  charges,  tspecial  clauses  to  be  inserted  in  convey- 
ances, etc.  Below  are  given  some  extracts  from  a  book 
used  by  the  writer  which  will  better  illustrate  his  meaning. 
Such  a  book  is  most  useful  to  the  student,  and  saves  repeat- 
ing,' instructions  to  new  members  of  thp  staff: — 

"  Use  the  words  '  the  younger '  ami  '  the  elder  '  instead 
of 'junior'  and  'senior;'  the  latter  are  surnames." 


!i: 
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"  It  is  generally  not  necessary  to  examine  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing; instruments  nppearing  on  an  abstract: — 

1.  A  plan  of  sub-division. 

2.  A  mortgage. 

3.  A  total  or  partial  discharge  of  a  mortgage  to  the  com- 
pany. 

4.  A  partial  discharge  of  a  mortgage  where  a  total  dis- 
charge of  the  same  mortgage  also  appears  on  the  abstract. 

.^.  A  drainage  levy. 

6.  An  expired  mechan'cs'  lien." 


"  All  fire  insurance  policies  are  to  be  sent  to  the  loan  com- 
pany immediately  on  receipt  of  same  by  us. 

When  communicating  with  the  company,  in  all  cases  refer 
to  the  company's  loan  number,  if  known,  so  as  to  enable  your 
communication  to  be  more  expeditiously  dealt  with." 


"  Do  not  send  '  old  system  '  mortgages  to  Registrars  when 
rcgigtoring  discharge  of  same." 
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Solicitors  often  give  written  opinions  for  clients  on  mat- 
ters such  as  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  adverse  possession, 
Mechanic's  Lien  Acts,  powers  of  a  company  regarding  real 
estate  conferred  by  registration  under  The  Foreign  Com- 
panies Act,  and  numerous  other  important  questions.  If 
copies  of  these  opinions  are  also  put  in  the  hand  book  of 
instructions,  you  can  find  them  again  and  the  clerk  in  charge 
of  that  branch  of  the  ofiBce  work  will  not  have  any  excuse 
for  not  knowing  all  about  such  matters  at  his  final  examina- 
tion. 

When  a  release  or  discharge  of  mortgage  (whether  par- 
tial or  total)  is  prepared,  endorse  on  the  outside  of  the  mort- 
gage a  memorandum  of  the  fact  in  red  ink,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  prop'^rties  released,  e.g.,  "  Dec.  13/04, 
partial  disch.  as  to  lot  3,  prepared,  A.  B.  &  Co." 

When  a  document  is  ready  to  be  sent  out,  the  head  of 
the  department  should  pass  upon  it,  and  approve  it.  Have  a 
rubber  stamp  made  with  the  words 

APPROVED. 


for  Smith,  Jones  &  Brown. 


The  client  then  knows  that  the  document  has  been  passed 
upon  by  some  one  else  than  by  the  clerk  who  drew  it,  and  he 
feels  that  it  is  a  proper  one  for  him  to  execute. 

Solicitors  have  frequently  to  examine  titles  (under  the 
Registry  OflBce  System)  to  town  property.  The  abstracts  of 
all  the  lots  of  the  town,  or  a  part  of  the  town,  up  to  the 
registration  of  a  plan  or  sub-division,  are  the  same.  On  the 
registration  of  the  plan,  a  new  abstract  is  begun  for  each 
lot  or  block.  To  save  time  and  expense,  on  the  examination 
of  Buch  titles,  preserve  the  abstract  of  the  land  up  to  the 
registration  of  the  plan,  binding  them  along  with  the  memor- 
anda made  relative  to  each  instrument  appearing  on  the 
abstract.  When  the  title  of  another  lot  under  the  same  plan 
has  to  be  searched  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  examination 
only  from  the  plan. 
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\\l.en  a  title  (under  the  BegiHr-  isystem)  has  been  ex- 
amined, preserve  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  title.  A  solicitor 
has  sometimes  to  refer  to  his  opinion  on  some  title,  or  may 
have  to  examine  the  title  again;  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
report  is  evident.    The  report  can  bo  somewhat  as  follows  :~ 

"Dec.  1907  (description  of  property)  reported  clear  in 
John  iirown,  subject  to  mortgage  to  SmithviUe  Mortgage  Co 
.\o.   I5>3.i.  and   to  unpaid  taxes,  1906   ($45.67)"  or  more" 
briefly.    The  idea  can  be  combined  with  the  land  index  idea 
The  preservation  of  the  report  saves  time,  and  time  is  money 
A  very  simple  index  method  is  to  give  the  abstract  a  number 

ci^v  atlT         °"'"^''  "°  *'""  ^''"'  °^  "'^  '"*  ■"  '*''*''"  '°  ^^'^ 

When  sending  for  a  tax  certificate  use  a  printed  form  of 
letter.  1  he  writer  has  used  the  following  form  headed  with 
the  usual  letter  head  of  the  firm-— 


Re. 


■  Loan. 


No. 
Dear  Sir, — 

Mun'^ciStf'of".''^"":"""*  "'  '"^:^  "•'■^>  ^-^  ^  '^'^ 
to  the  end  of  the  year  A.D.  19. ... .  in  the  underwritten  cer^il 
ficate,  sign  and  seal  the  same  and  return  to  us. 

If  the  land  has  been  sold  for  taxes,  pleaae  add  particulars 
of  sale,  VIZ.:  date  of  sale  and  amount  required  to  be  paid  to 
redeem;  ,f  already  redeemed,  the  date  of  such  redemption; 
f  tax  deed  issued  in  pursuance  of  any  sale,  date  of  sanie  and 
to  whom  issued :  and  generally,  full  information  in  conne<  tion 
with  all  sales  made  for  arrears  of  taxes. 

We  enclose  your  fee  for  this  certiflcate-twenty.flve  cenU. 
I)o  not  tear  t..,8  letter  in  half  but  on  completion  return  us 
the  whole  page  intact. 

Yours  truly. 
To 

Treasurer  MumCipnlity  of 

N.B.~Do  not  tear  this  letter  in  half:  return  us  the  whole 
sheet. 
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I  Do  Hereby  Certify  that  there  are  no  taxes  charged  in 
my  books  against  the  following  lands : 


except  the  sum  of  $ due  as  per  detail  below. 

And  further  that  no  portion  of  said  land  has  been  sold 
for  taxes 

and  further,  that  no  portion  of  said 

land  is  now  advertised  for  sale  for  taxes.  And  further,  that 
the  Collector's  Roll  for  the  year  A.D.  19 has  been  re- 
turned to  me. 

Dated  at  this day  of 

A.D.  19.... at o'clock  ...m. 


Give  here  a  statement  of  amount  due,  in  detail  lor  each 


year. 


Treasurer  of  Municipality  of. 


(The  seal  of  the  Municipality  must  be  attached.)" 

Torrent  ApplicOliont. 

In  provinces  where  both  the  Registry  Svsteni  and  Tor- 
ri'ns  System  of  land  registration  prevail,  there  are  frequent 
applicationa  to  bring  the  title  of  land,  under  the  former 
•yttem,  under  the  operation  of  the  latter. 

In  such  matters  the  solicitor  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  the  OfHcial  Examiner  of  the  title,  and  the  solicitor's 
work  is  confined  perhaps  to  the  filling  of  hit  requisttiona. 

A  docket  book  record,  however,  should  be  kept  of  the 
application  and  appropriate  references  made  in  the  land 
index.  Below  is  given  a  sample  loose  leaf  docket  reoord  page. 
The  writer  can  suggest  some  amendments  but  any  one  who 


X        ! 
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has  had  Torrens  applications  to  make,  will  suggest  eqnally 
good  amendments: — 


"Torrens  application. 


Sent.     I{eioived.  Particulars.  Fees.     Disbursements. 

Drawing  Appl'n  and  p'd 
filing  barring  certificate 
and  filing  copies  of  in- 
struments and  paid  for 
abstracts. 


Title 

reported. 

Loan 

closed. 

Amount  of  loan. 

(^osts 

of  loan. 

Costs  of  Torrens  title 

I'aid 

Val.  fee. 

•< 

Fire  Ins.  premii 

iim 

it 

Taxes.  Muni. 

of 

« 

M 

W 

Balance." 


Loan  and  Mortgages. 

A  few  suggestions  as  to  loan  company  Tork  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

The  names  and  constitutions  of  loan  companies  are  fre- 
(juently  changed  by  ntntutc  or  by  amalgamations  with  other 
companies.  This  fact  necessitates  certain  recitals  in  deedt 
and  other  documents.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  all  the  proper 
recitals  and  have  them  typewritten  and  put  into  handbook 
for  the  real  estate  or  loan  department.  It  means  that  every 
one  will  know  where  they  are  to  be  found;  that  approve*!  re- 
citals will  be  used  and  that  there  will  be  a  certain  denirable 
uniformity  in   <]]  document*. 
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Again,  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  phrasing  of  pay- 
ment clauses  used  in  drafting.  We  have  seen  mortgages 
prepared,  executed,  registered  and  then  examined  only  to  find 
a  badly  drawn  payment  clause. 

It  is  usual  to  have  at  least  *wo  forms,  one  for  monthly 
payment  clauses,  the  other  for  annual  or  semi-annual  pay- 
ments. The  forms  are  typewritten  on  a  page,  which  is  in- 
serteil  in  the  book  of  real  estate  forms  used  by  the  convey- 
ancing clerk. 

The  same  practice  is  advisable  in  regard  to  clauses  allow- 
ing the  mortgagor  the  privilege  of  paying  off  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  moneys  before  the  dates  fixed  ft "  Topayment 
under  the  repayment  clause ;  and  a  draft  clause  otten  inserted 
in  a  mortgage  to  the  effect  that  the  mortgagor  has  executed 
another  mortgage  upon  other  land  as  collateral  to  the  same 
advance,  should  also  find  a  place  in  the  forms  book,  together 
with  any  other  forms  used  frequently  in  such  work. 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  country  agents  of  the  loan  company 
and  communicate  through  them  on  company  business.  It 
often  means  business  for  yourself.  Keep  the  list  of  agents  up 
to  date  by  sending  it  for  revision  to  the  company,  say,  every 
six  months. 

Wlien  a  loan  application,  insurance  policies  or  other 
papers  are  forwarded  to  the  company,  have  a  receipt  taken 
in  the  office  boy's  receipt  book,  or  a  special  receipt  liook  for 
the  company's  business. 

On  receipt  of  a  loan  application,  the  solicitor  sometimes 
prwceds  by  preparing  the  mortgage  and  obtaining  a  tax  certi- 
ficate, nothing  further  being  done  until  the  mortgage  is  re- 
turned executed.  Ths  rcaaon  of  course  for  proceeding  only 
so  far  is  that  should  the  loan  be  droppe<],  an  attempt  to  col- 
lect costs  for  the  examination  of  the  title,  &c.,  might  prove 
abortive.  The  delay  resulting  from  this  practice  is  evident, 
and  it  the  caum  of  many  a  complaint  from  mortgagors  who 
want  their  business  done  more  quickly,  and  suffer  at  a  reault 
of  such  a  practice  by  the  solicitor.  If,  however,  the  solicitor 
is  guarantet>d  his  costs  for  the  work  done  by  him.  whether  the 
loan  is  prwotHled  with  or  not,  he  can,  on  the  receipt  of  an 
application,  not  only  draw  the  mortgages  and  send  them 
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to  liis  agenl  for  execution,  but  also  send  for  tax  certificate, 
obtain  an  abstract,  iiave  tiie  title  examined,  obtain  statements 
of  the  amounts  due  on  previous  encumbrances,  and  other 
matters.  Wliere  an  agent  of  the  loan  company  is  also  a  tax 
collector  or  in  the  same  town,  ask  the  agent"  to  obtain  the 
tax  certificate  and  send  it  in  with  the  papers.  By  the  time 
the  mortgage  is  returned  from  the  agent  and  registered,  the 
s(»iicitor  is  trcncrally  in  a  position  to  report  the  loan,  thus 
saving  a  week  or  ton  days  on  country  loans,  a  matter  of 
great  importance. 

Wliere  the  mortgage  papers  are  sent  for  execution  to  the 
company's  country  agent  resident  in  the  town  where  the 
Registry  Office  is  situated,  still  more  time  can  be  saved  by 
instructing  the  agent  not  to  return  the  papers  to  you,  but  to 
deliver  them  to  the  solicitor  who  is  examining  the  title  for 
you,  and  on  whose  report  on  title  you  intend  to  act.  He  will 
then  ascertain  whether  the  papers  are  properly  executed,  and 
if  so,  register  t»>em  and  examine  the  title,  and  on  receipt  of 
his  report  (if  you  have  been  looking  after  the  other  matters) 
you  will  probably  be  able  to  report  the  loan.  By  adoptin- 
this  plan,  the  writer  has  reported  a  country  loan  in  three  days! 

Brevity  can  be  obtained  in  solicitors'  reports  by  having  it 
understood  by  the  loan  company  that  in  reports  on  titles 
the  following  provisoes  are  to  be  implied,  viz.:— 

That  the  loan  company  must  satisfy  themselves— 

1.  As  to  the  position  of  the  buildings  on  the  land  (i.e., 
whether  thiy  are  wholly  situated  on  the  land  or  not,  etc.) 

2.  That  there  are  no  encroachments. 

3.  That  (he  projKT  dimensions  of  the  land  are  given  in 
the  application. 

■1.  That  the  effect  of  usual  reservations  in  a  Crown  grant, 
such  as  reservations  of  navigable  waters,  etc,  is  not  pro- 
judicial  to  the  security.  Mention  of  course  sh  nild  he  made 
of.  say.  a  reservation  of  a  right  of  way  for  a  railway,  con- 
tained in  a  Crown  grant. 

I>  'he  same  phra.ses  in  reports  to  tlie  same  loan  com- 
pany, suiting  the  phraseology  of  course  to  the  rejMirt.  e.g. 

{a)  Subject  to  !«ue  of  patent  in  si-ronlaniT  with  certi- 
ficate of  recommendation  attached. 
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(6)  Subject  to  reservation  of  right  of  way  in  favour  of 
C.  P.  Railway  Company  contained  in  Patent  from  Crown 
to  mortgagor. 

(f)  Subject  to  issue  and  registration  of  Patent  from 
the  Crown  to  the  mortgagor  (or  to  tlie  C.  P.  R.,  and  registra- 
tion of  deed  from  the  C.  P.  R.  to  mortgagor.) 

{d)  Subject  to  obtaining  and  registering  confirmation 
deed  from  C.  P.  R.  to  mortgagor. 

(e)   Subject  to  mortgage  No to  your  company  to 

be  paid  out  of  this  loan  and  discharged. 

(/)   Subject  to  mortgage  No io  the 

<  ornpany  to  be  blankctel  and  paid  off  au  payments  thereunder 
fall  due. 

(g)  This  is  a  building  loan  and  this  report  is  subject  to 
all  liens  and  claims  arising  under  the  Mechanics'  and  Wage 
Earners'  Lien  Acts. 

When  a  loan  is  reported,  the  solicitors  account  should  be 
made  up,  charging  the  loan  company  with  the  work  still  to 
be  done,  e.g.,  the  registration  of  a  deed,  discharge  of  mort- 
gage, etc.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is  evident;  the  loan 
company  disburses  at  once  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan  and 
furtlier  costs  will  be  difficult  to  collect.  Below  is  given  the 
skeleton  of  a  printed  form  itemizing  an  account  rendered  in 
connection  with  a  loan,  the  charges  being  made  up  in  accord- 
ance with  a  schc<lule  of  charges  for  such  work,  varying  gener- 
ally with  the  amount  of  the  loan : — 
"  A.  B.  C.  &  D.. 

Barri'terp,  &c.  Winnipeg m. , . 

Re Loan  N 

The  amount  of  thi'*  loan  is $ 

ProviFo  for  insurance  for  full  insurable  value. 


^ 


Our  charges  are  at  follows: 

Fop  for  loan  including  prr     ration  of  one  set  of 

mortgages  9 

Fco  for  money  paraing  through  nolicitorV  handn 

to  perfect  title   

Drawing  dpfd 

Second  mortgage 
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Disbursements,  viz. : 

Registration  of  mortgage  (including  certificate  of 

charge,  Mortgage  under  I^nd  Titles  Act.)  ... 
IJcgiftration  of 

Abtitract 

Paid  searclies  l{egi.*trv  OlHce 

Copy  of  instrument 

Paid  treasurer  for  certificate's  a?  to  taxes 

Paid  postage  and  telegrams 

Paid    legal   agent   examining   and    reporting   ou 

title,  &c.   

Paid  Registrar's  fees  bringing  land  under  R.  i 

Act,  and  our  fees  as  per  detailed  statement 

attached  hereto 

Paid  agent  of  Dominion  Lands  for  certificate  as 

to  original  entrant  on  land  

Paid  for  certificate  re  Patent  from  Department 

of  State  

Send  us  cheques,  ate,  for  following  payments: 

Total  solicitor's  fees  and  disbuniements 

To  pay  off  (as  per  order  attached)  

To  pay  off  (as  per  order  attached) 

To  pay  off  (as  per  order  attached ) 

To  pay  off  taxes  

Orders  on  company   

The  appraiser's  charges  (to  be  looked  after  by 
company)     

Insurance  premium  to  be  looked  after  by  com- 
pany   

Balance  of  loan  as  per  application 

Total  I 


'is, 
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A  solicitor  frequently  reports  a  loan  when  there  are  still 
matters  to  be  attended  to  before  the  title  can  be  considered  in 
first  class  shape  as  security.  In  reporting  he  relies  on  assur- 
ances made  to  him,  say,  that  certain  discharges  of  prior  mort- 
gagee or  judgments  will  be  delivered  on  payment  therefor. 
In  such  a  case  a  memorandum  should  be  made  out  of  the 
work  still  to  be  done,  aliewing: 

1.  Discharges  and  releases  of  prior  encumbrances  to  be 
obtained  and  registered. 

2.  Deeds  or  other  conveyances  to  be  obtained  and  regis- 
tered, and  title  deeds  to  be  obtained. 

3.  Tax  receipts  or  redemption  certificates  to  be  obtained. 

4.  Miscellaneous  material  to  be  obtained. 

When  a  loan  is  reported,  the  mortgage,  abstracts,  certi- 
ficates, &c.,  are  sent  to  the  company,  and  the  correspondence 
retained,  whenever  there  is  anything  more  to  be  done  as  just 
stated.  The  correspondence  is  put  in  its  folder  and  the 
endorsements  outside  are  written  in  red  ink,  to  indicate  that 
the  loan  has  been  reported  but  not  finally  closed. 

Loans  (in  the  Western  provinces)  are  frequently  reported 
on  the  strength  of  a  homesteader's  certificate  of  recom- 
mendation for  patent — the  patent  being  issued  in  course  of 
time,  and  delivered.  Keep  a  list  of  loans  reported  in  this 
way  and  ae  the  correct  patents  come  to  hand  strike  the  loan 
off  the  list.     Such  a  list  will  prove  useful  at  times. 

Another  useful  list  in  connection  with  reported  loans  is 
a  list  of  "  blanketed  "  mortgagef,  that  is,  a  list  of  prior  en- 
cumbrances, against  which  the  loan  company  retains  suf- 
ficient money  out  of  the  new  loan  to  make  the  payments 
thereunder  as  they  fall  due. 

Have  each  member  of  the  staff  make  a  list,  say,  every 
Friday  evening,  of  all  the  work  in  his  hands.  Make  a 
separate  list  for  each  company's  business.  Have  the  steno- 
grapher make  three  copies  of  each  list,  one  for  the  student, 
one  for  the  head  of  the  department,  one  for  the  loan  com- 
pany. This  list  should  be  informing  to  all  three ;  its  purpose 
is  to  keep  all  the  work  before  the  stodent,  so  that  nothing 
will  be  overlooked,  ft&d  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
concerned,  any  undue  delays.  When  a  loan  is  reported  or  a 
conveyancing  transaction  completed,  it  is  struck  off  the  list. 


% 
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Although  later  the  accounting  system  of  the  office  will 
h":  more  fully  dealt  with,  we  can  say  here  that  a  record  of 
each  step  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  a  loan  in  the 
solicitors  hands,  is  necessary.  After  examination  of  nearly 
every  method  of  record,  we  recommend  a  "  loose  leaf  "  book, 
the  papcs  being  ruled  to  contain  the  following  information: — 


Mtgee 
Security 


Title  No. 
Mtge  dated 
Date  of  Regn 


In  charge  of 

Mtgor. 

Loan  $ Years 

Payments 
Privileges 
Agent  Address. 


Regd  at      o'clock      M. 
No.      Book      Polio 


19 


Received  InBtructions. 

Sent  for  Exn. 

Tax  cert,  sent  for  . .  Received  . .  Fire  Insurance. 

Letter  to  Ottawa  re  Patent.  Received 

Letter  to  Dominion  Lands  Agent 

Received  mtgs.  exd. 

Sent  mtgs.  to  L.  T.  0. 

Received  mtgs.  Rgd. 

Draft  of  report  made 


Cheques  Required. 


Cheques  Received 
and  Mailed. 


Date 


To  Order  of 


Date 

Amount 


Total 


Loan 


Date 
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Correepondence  re  Title 

Loan   

Removing  Encumbrance 
Preparing  Transfer  . . . 
Preparing  Assignment  . 
Preparing    Declaration 

of  Possession 

Special  Declarations  . . . 

Extra  Mortgage 

Postponement  ot  Lease 
Release  of  Liens 
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Fees 


Total 

Disbursements . 

Reg.  Mtge 

"      Dis.  of  Mtge.  No 

"      Dis.  of  Judgt 

"      Deed  or  Transfer 

Required  to  complete  loan 

Paid  Assurance  Fund 

"      Abstract .'. 

"      Cert,  re  Exns 

"      Cert.  Registry 

"      Search  Letter 

"      Tax  Cert 

"      Cert,  of  Charge 

"      Dom.     Lands     OflBoe 

Search  

"      Assgnt.  of  Ins 

"      Agent's  Fees 

"      Searches 

"      Telegrams,       Postage, 

&c 

Pinal  report  mailed. 

Total 


When  a  loan  is  renewed,  turn  to  your  land  index  and  refer 
to  the  record  for  information  it  will  give  you.     This  will 


ox.a.— • 
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save  a  great  deal  of  time  for  everybody  cnncemed.  Put 
tlie  references  to  tlie  previous  report  at  the  t<ip  of  the  record 
of  the  new  loan,  and  vice  versa. 


Mortgagors  in  Arrears. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  outline  the  methods  by  which 
mortgagors  in  arrears  are  dealt  with  by  one  loan  company: 

The  company  furnishes  its  solicitor  from  time  to  time 
with  a  list  (contained  in  a  special  book)  giving  the  num- 
Ix'r,  name  and  post  office  address  of  mortgagors,  or  present 
owTiers,  to  whom  they  desire  solicitors'  letter  to  be  sent.  The 
form  of  letter  used  is  always  the  same,  and  a  copy  is  kept 
in  the  book  of  instructions. 

At  the  top  of  eacli  list  furnished  is  given  the  date,  on  or 
before  which  a  settlement  is  required,  this  being  the  date  to 
be  inserted  in  the  letter. 

A  list  of  the  letters  sent  is  kept,  sufficient  to  enable 
the  solicitors  to  render  an  account  of  their  fees.  The  fee 
for  each  letter,  including  postage  and  registration  is  75  cents. 
Only  the  totals  need  be  entered  in  the  ledger  account. 

To  the  carbon  copy  of  each  letter  sent,  attach  a  memo 
of  solicitors'  charges,  giving  loan  number,  name  of  party  and 
charge.    These  carbon  copies  are  sent  to  the  company. 

After  the  letter  is  written  and  sent,  the  firm's  initials 
are  put  after  name  of  mortgagor  in  arrears.  All  replies  re- 
ceived are  forwarded  immediately  to  the  company  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  sending  of  such  a  solicitors'  letter  is  not 
considered  as  the  first  step  towards  sale  proceedings. 

If  the  collection  letter  does  not  bring  the  desired  result 
the  matter  comes  back  into  the  solicitor's  handfi  with  instruc- 
tions to  serve  a  notice  of  intention  to  exercise  the  power  of 
sale  contained  in  the  mortgage,  upon  the  mortgagor  only  (or 
owner  only)  and  report.  This  is  a  sort  of  threat  and  a 
scheduled  charge  is  made  for  such  services  in  addition  to 
f1ie}mrcementi5  for  agent's  services,  etc.  If  this  does  not 
bring  the  desired  result,  the  company  instructs  its  solicitors 
to  continue  or  commence  mortgage  sale  proceedings.  Charges 
are  made  thereafter  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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Mortgage  sale  proceedings  are  in  the  nature  of  litigation. 
Numerous  questions  as  to  sufficiency  of  notice  or  advertise- 
ment or  entry  or  auction  sale  arises,  and  while  a  clerk  in 
charge  of  sale  proceedings  can  relieve  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment from  a  great  deal  of  the  routine  work,  the  latter  should 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  progress  of  such  matters,  ap- 
proving all  notices,  declarations  of  service  or  publication;  all 
advertisements,  conditions  of  sale  and  other  matters,  and 
finally  checking  all  the  proceedings  over  from  beginning  to 
end  before  returning  t!  ■  papers  to  the  company  with  final 
report. 

If  the  sale  has  proved  abortive  the  report  should  say  so. 
If  foreclosure  is  to  be  obtained  after  any  period  of  time, 
mention  shouii:  be  made  of  the  fact  and  the  papers  retained 
by  the  solicitor"  If,  however,  a  sale  has  been  made,  the 
necessary  conveyance  or  transfer  under  power  of  sale  should 
he  drawn  and  forwarded  to  the  company  for  execution. 


Mortgage  Accounts. 


Lawyers  who  act  as  collectors  of  interest  for  clients 
lending  money  on  mortgage,  will  find  the  card  system  a  great 
advantage.  Particulars  of  each  mortgage  are  entered  on  a 
card,  headed  with  the  mortgagor's  name.  Such  a  card  gener- 
ally contains  information  similar  to  the  following: — 

"  Mortgagor — John  Brown,  15  King  St.,  Toronto. 

Mortgagee — Henry  Smith,  10  George  St.,  Toronto. 

Interest  dates  and  amts.— -Jan.  Ist,  $30.    July  Ist,  $30. 

Principal  advanced — $1,000,  repayable  Jan.   Ist,  1910. 

Date  of  advance — Jan.  Ist,  1900.  Rate  interest — 6%. 

To  whom  notice  to  be  sent — Mortgagor. 

Property— No.  25  Prince  St. 

Insurance — $1,000.    In  Univen^l  Fire. 

Policy  expires — January  20th,  1910. 

Ledger— 101. 


Remarks 


These  cards  are  arranged  in  a  drawer  or  desk  tickler, 
behind  guide  cards  for  each  date, — each  card  being  inserted 
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■niniediately  behind  the  guide  card  with  the  date  on  which 
It  18  proposed  to  send  a  notice  to  the  mortgagor.  When  the 
interest  is  paid  the  card  is  placed  behind  the  new  date  of 
collection. 

Particulars  of  insurance  policies  can  also  be  recorded  in 
the  same  way  and  the  card  system  adopted  as  an  automatic 
reminder  of  dates  for  renewal  of  premiums. 

If  the  office  carries  on  an  insurance  agency  business  on  its 
own  account  the  card  system  is  a  necessity.  Particulars  of 
each  policy— amount  insured,  description  of  property 
amount  of  premium,  form  of  policy,  renewal  date  — are 
f  ntcred  on  cards  which  are  arranged  in  a  card  index  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  expiration. 

By  this  means  the  collection  of  premiums  is  greatly 
lacilitated.  ■^ 

In  connection  with  any  mortgage  business  it  is  desirable 
that  a  separate  ledger  account  with  each  loan  be  kept 
covering  all  items  of  investment  and  interest  charges 


CHAPTE1{  XIV. 

Miscellaneous  Work. 

Kvery  office  has  a  quantity  of  work  which  probably  would 
not  fall  into  the  division  of  work  suggested  by  the  three  pre- 
'•cdmg  Chapters,  on  Collections,  Litigation  and  Beal  Estate. 
For  instance,  company  organization  and  corporation  work, 
bankruptcy  and  company  winding-up  proceedings,  Surrogate 
or  Probate,  guardianship,  trusteeship,  and  administration 
applications,  chattel  mortgages  and  bills  of  sale,  mechanics- 
hens,  patents,  trademarks  and  copvriglit  applications,  no- 
tarial  protests,  and  other  matters  that  will  suggest  themselves 
to  any  lawyer  in  active  practice.  Some  offices  have  con- 
siderable  work  in  one  or  other  of  these  branches  of  work  and 
could  very  well  establish  a  department  for  that  particular 
branch  alone;  in  other  offices,  books  have  to  be  borrowed  in 
order  to  draw  a  notarial  protest  or  incorporate  a  company. 
Where  the  solicitor  has  very  little  work  in  any  of  these  lines 
of  practice,  it  can  be  very  easily  taken  under  the  wing  of  one 
of  the  main  departments. 


Bills  of  Sale,  Chattel  Mortgages, 

These  mortgages  of  personal  property  perhaps  do  not  fall 
under  any  one  of  the  three  heads,— collections,  litigation  and 
real  estate— but  as  the  number  executed  in  a  year  is  so  small, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  establish  a  separate  department.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  a  bill  of  sale  is  rarely  drawn  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  a  loan— security  additional  to  the 
mortgage  on  real  estate— or  as  an  incident  to  a  claim  in  the 
collection  department.  It  is  better  to  let  such  matters  be 
attended  to  by  the  real  estate  or  collection  department  (as  the 
case  may  be).  When  there  is  nothing  more,  however,  than 
the  bill  of  sale,  the  work  should  be  assigned  to  the  collection 
department. 

In  some  provinces,  chattel  mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  certi- 
ficates of  judgment  and  executions  have  to  be  renewed  at 
stated  intervals.  Although  their  renewal  is  not  perhaps  a 
matter  left  altogether  by  the  client  to  his  solicitor,  yet  if  the 
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lattiT  k»H^i)>  a  card  index  of  tlic  various  judgments,  executiona 
and  cliatk'l  inort<;age8  outstanding  which  he  has  obtained 
for  his  clients,  and  makes  it  his  business  to  notify  these 
clients  of  the  necessity  for  their  renewal  in  a  short  ti'  e,  the 
solicitor  will  iind  it  profitable. 

Such  a  system  can  be  very  easily  and  effectively  operated 
in  (nnne«-tion  with  a  collection  department. 


Notarial  ProUsls. 

Althou<?h  the  protesting  of  overdue  negotialile  paper 
rpnlly  has  little  or  •.othinj;  whatev»>r  to  do  with  the  collec- 
tion department,  it  is  work  that  is  frcfincntly  assigned  to  a 
clerk  in  the  collection  department  of  large  offices. 

It  is  usual  to  make  out  notarial  protests  and  notices  in 
duplicatp  and  to  paste  them  into  a  blank  book  for  future 
reference.  The  Ixttcr  course  is  to  bind  the  duplicntcs  in  a 
loose  leaf  binder,  mat-ing  it  possible  to  remove  any  particular 
protest  for  the  purjMtses  of  evidence. 

Wlicn  a  notary  nets  for  one  or  more  bunks,  it  is  usual  to 
keep  separate  accounts  with  cadi  bank  of  the  charges  for 
services. 


Surrotjalf  Court  H'orl, 

Including  guardianship,  trusteeship  and  administration 
iipplicatiotjs,  iiltliough  not  litigation,  often  npproximateM 
closely  to  contention-  business. 

In  the  proof  of  a  will  in  solemn  form,  the  administration 
of  an  insolvent  estute,  and  many  other  procewlings  in  the 
probate  court,  parties  arc  arrayed  against  one  another  and 
in  penoral  it  is  advisable  to  assign  -lii  Surrogate  matters 
to  the  litigation  department,  in  which,  if  tliougbt  advisable, 
a  particular  mcmlier  of  the  staff  may  Ite  employiMl  with  such 
work.  In  such  work,  accounts  of  creditors,  correspondence, 
and  petitions,  afbdavits,  citations  and  ]ilcadings  may  lie 
kept  in  soparate  folders,  just  as  in  litigation  work,  and  the 
folders  indexed  as  in  any  litigious  matter. 
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Assignment  for  Creditors. 

Winding-v/p  of  Companies. 

What  has  been  said  just  previously  about  Probate  and 
Surrogate  Court  work  applies  to  these  two  branches  of  the 
office  business.  The  work  is  so  rare  in  many  oflBces  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  separate  department  for 
either  alone. 

Patents,  Copyright,  Etc. 

Patent  office  work  in  Canada  is  very  largely  in  the  hands 
of  patent  solicitors  who  do  very  little  el«p,  but  nearly  every 
lawyer  in  active  practice  has  an  application  of  this  kind  or 
for  ft  copyright  or  trade  mark  sooner  or  later.  The  method 
of  handling  such  matters  need  not  differ  from  the  method 
of  dealing  with  an  ordinary  collection,  or  litigation.  The 
foolscap  folder  used  in  litigation  work  is  best  adapted  for 
work  of  this  kind.  Such  a  folder  accommodates  the  official 
letters  received,  generally  written  on  foolscap  size  paper, 
and  plans,  specifications  and  drawing  sheets  can  also  b<* 
filed  flat.  On  the  outside  of  the  folder  can  be  put  useful 
information  such  as  the  n«me  of  the  applicant,  date  of  fil- 
ing, nature  of  application,  numbe    of  application,  etc. 

The  folders  are  indexed  in  the  office  card  index  in  the 
same  way  as  a  lawsuit  or  collection  claim,  and  correspond- 
ence in  connection  with  the  application  is  "followed  up" 
by  the  same  methods — card  file  or  "  reminder  "—a^  all 
other  work  in  the  office.  Carbon  copies  of  all  correspf)nd- 
encc  and  documents  are  kept  as  in  a  collection. 

When  an  assignment  or  amendment  is  recorded,  the  «ume 
folder  can  be  used  and  the  work  continued.  If  litigation 
takes  place  over  the  patent  tra«lemark  or  copyright,  the 
folder  with  all  the  original  specifications  and  plans  will  fit 
in  with  the  litigation  system  of  the  office. 

Sometimes  a  patented  article  must  be  mnnnfactured 
within  two  years,  or  if  the  fees  are  p»'d  for  only  six  or 
twelve  years  out  of  the  18  years,  the  usual  life  of  a  patent, 
a  "  reminder "  card  with  necessary  information  is  placed 
in  the  proper  place  in  the  card  file  of  the  niemlier  of  the 
•taff  in  charge  of  such  matters — say  six  months  ahead  of 
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the  date  of  the  expiration  of  (he  period  in  question.  When 
Uic  card  is  brought  automatically  to  the  attention  a  letter 
IS  sent  to  tht  .lient  reminding  him  of  the  fact.  If  no  at- 
tention  is  paid  to  the  notice,  a  second  letter  should  Ik.-  sent 
at  the  end  of  three  months.  Hy  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
cess the  lapsing  of  a  patent  through  the  neglect  to  pay  the 
reiitual  fee  seldom  occurs.  T  .e  numlnn-  of  patents  lost 
each  year  through  carelessn.-ss  on  the  part  of  solicitors  in 
allowing  periods  to  expire  without  action,  is  probably  greater 
than  would  Ik.  Wieved.  This  carelessness  is  entirely  due 
to  lack  of  system. 


Company  Work. 

The  organization  of  companies  is  a  large  field  for  the 
office  organizer,  and  in  a  small  volume  of  this  kind  it  is 
impossible  to  make  more  than  one  or  two  suggestions  which 
may  or  may  not  be  helpful. 

In  one  of  the  largest  corporation  law  busi'iesse*  in  Can- 
ada, copies  of  all  printed  pro.spectuses  are  ca-efully  pre- 
served and  bound  in  a  "  l(x.«e-leaf  "  binder.  The  same  plan 
IS  adopted  with  regard  to  company  charters,  memoranda 
and  articles  of  as.sociation.  company  delienture  mortgages 
organization  minutes,  forms  of  stock  certificates,  etc.,  and 
the  books  so  compiled  prove  exceedingly  useful  and  are  re- 
ferred to  constantly. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Libearv. 

Whether  the  number  of  your  books  u  large  or  small,  it 
IS  a  matter  of  importance  to  your  practice  tliat  they  should 
be  property  housed,  arranged,  taken  cure  of,  kept  up  to 
date  and  always  ready  for  work. 

If  at  all  posHible,  have  a  room  for  nothing  else  except 
for  your  library.  In  some  offices,  text  l)ooks  and  reports 
are  arranged  in  several  l>ook-^asos  in  several  offices.  This 
means  that  when  a  book  is  wanted  you  must  interrupt  your 
partner  and  his  client  to  get  tlie  book  you  want,  and  a'mo- 
ment  afterwards  do  it  again.  Have  all  the  books  in  one 
room  arranged  as  a  library. 

Such  a  room  should  be  more  or  less  retired,  where  you 
may  put  in  a  good  solid  day's  wnrk  without  interruption. 
Don  t  make  your  library  a  court  room  bv  holding  examina- 
tions there,  nor  a  student's  dehating  clul):  make  it  h  study : 
keep  it  private. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  your  books  out  of  the  dust  and  if 
you  wish  to  always  have  just  enough  space  for  your  l>ooks. 
and  avoid  having  any  empty  shelves,  use  expanding  or  sec- 
tional book-«ases  with  sliding  dust-proof  gl.u.s  doors.  When 
n  series  of  current  reports  has  increased  to  fill  a  shelf  or  sec- 
tion, add  another  shelf. 

As  your  li^r«^y  increases,  increrse  your  sholf  space; 
avoid  waste  shelf  space;  ki^p  your  Itooks  out  of  the  dust. 
When  you  move,  your  book-case  will  tit  your  new  office. 
as  well  as  it  did  the  old  one 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  books  in  a  private  library 
there  seems  t«  be  no  letter  way  of  arranging  text  Iwoka 
than  alphabetically,  according  to  the  names  of  the  author-, 
the  subjc-ts  being  indexed  in  the  catiUogne  of  the  library. 

All  text  itottkn  should  lie  on  shelves  neflr  each  other, 
nay  all  in  one  section  of  shelves.  W«  havp  in  mind  the  in^ 
convenience  sum{8«t«d  on  se^ng  n'l  the  text  books  of  % 
certain  unsystematic  solicitor,  a-  mged  on  two  shelves  which 
ran  around  three  sides  of  a  rro  n.     Even  the  solicitor  him- 
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Sill',  familiar  as  lie  shoulil  have  beon  with  the  position  of 
each  lM)oiv,  gpneraily  had  to  walk  around  the  room,  scanninjr 
the  titles;  he  had  his  reports  arranged  in  the  same  way  and 
that  was  whrse.  Put  your  ?]nplish  Law  Reports  in  a  sec- 
tion of  shelves,  your  English  Law  Journals  in  another  sec- 
tion, and  so  on;  all  your  English  reports  on  the  same  side 
of  the  room.  Do  the  same  with  your  Canadian  reports; 
and  your  United  States  ri-jjorts;  and  your  digests;  all  of  a 
series  in  a  section  of  shelves. 

Eeave  plenty  of  room  at  the  end  of  a  current  series  of 
reports  for  additional  volumes.  Keep  the  parts  of  the  cur- 
rent uncompletetl  volume  next  to  the  last  volume  bound. 
PIa<e  a  hook-re.«t  or  support  at  the  end  of  the  series,  so 
that  the  volumes  will  not  fall  over,  or  stand  in  a  twisted 
position  to  the  injury  of  the  binding. 

Make  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  your  library,  and  make 
it  on  the  card  index  plan.  This  will  enable  you  to  cro.ss. 
index  every  subject.  Many  text  books  have  chapters  on 
subjects  you  do  not  think  of  when  you  think  of  the  title 
of  the  hook. 

.\  card  indev  can  be  made  more  useful  by  mukinj  it 
cover  the  articles  in  legal  magazines  anil  periodicals.  If 
your  library  is  large  and  you  have  not  such  a  card  index, 
it  will  be  a  big  task  to  start  such  an  index,  but  it  can  Im> 
ilone.  and  we  know  of  at  least  one  library  when-  su<  h  a 
card  index  has  proved  a  valuable  time  saver. 

In  yotir  oflicc  library,  have  also  the  catalogue  of  the 
Eaw  Tiibrary  of  the  Barristers'  or  \aw  Society,  especially 
if  you  arc  in  the  same  town. 

\ew  editions  of  standard  works  cannot  all  ho  purcbiwetl 
as  they  arc  published,  but  it  costs  you  nothing  to  havi-  on 
your  shelves  the  cjitalogues  of  several  Taw-book  publishers. 
When  vou  cite  fDm  any  te\t  l»ook  make  sure  that  there 
has  Ikcu  no  new  edition  of  the  text  bimk  in  which  a  difTer- 
ent  view  is  expressed  because  of  later  dwisions. 

I^lt  voiir  library  in  c  barge  of  a  resptmsible  clerk ;  there 
i'i  much  for  a  clerk  to  do,  and  if  yon  have  the  right  kind 
of  <lerk.  he  can  easily  do  more  than  look  after  your  library, 
but  have  it  understood  that  the  care  of  the  library  comcn 
first. 
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Make  a  list  of  all  perioHirals  and  reports  to  whic'-  you 
siibHcribc.  In  tliis  list  add  the  name  of  the  publishers,  the 
binders  and  the  i)ric'j;  keep  a  copy  of  the  list  yourself  and 
give  a  second  copy  to  the  library  clerk. 

When  a  periodical  or  number  of  a  report  is  received, 
have  the  clerk  note  it  in  the  list;  when  the  index  number 
is  received,  advise  the  binders  that  you  have  all  the  num- 
bers for  the  volume,  and  a.«k  them  to  send  you  a  liound 
volume  uniform  with  your  present  series,  on  receipt  of  wiiicli 
you  will  send  them  the  unbound  numbers.  If  you  follow 
thi*  plan,  you  will  always  have  the  most  recently  published 
decisions  on  your  library  shelves;  otherwise  you  nuiy  be 
obliged  to  wait  j)erhaps  weeks  while  you  have  your  own 
numbers  bound. 

When  two  or  more  volumes  of  a  series  of  reports  arc 
issued  in  a  year,  do  not  leave  the  binding  of  them  ail  till 
the  t-nd  of  the  year;  the  binders  are  rushed  with  work  tlu-n; 
the  first  volume  completed  should  be  bound  on  completion; 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  numV)er  of  unbound  part-  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  losing  several  parts. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule  not  to  allow  books  to  !«  borrowed 
from  your  library;  perhaps  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  rule  un- 
broken, but  tliere  are  two  or  three  suggestions  to  1h>  made 
about  this  borrowing  habit;  do  not  do  it  yourself;  do  not 
allow  the  library  clerk  to  let  hooks  go  on  lii<  own  rc-pon- 
sibility,  or  without  asking  a  memlwr  of  the  firm;  always 
take  a  n^eipt  for  a  book  borrowed  from  you  in  a  sjjecial 
roi'eipt  book  kept  in  your  librar>';  liavc  the  clerk  "repos- 
sess" every  book  bo  rowed  and  not  returned  within,  say, 
two  days.    Promptly  return  every  book  you  borrow. 

Books  are  often  taken  to  some  other  part  of  the  olFice 
by  a  memlwr  of  the  stjiff  and  not  returned  to  tiu'  library. 
The  clerk  responsible  ior  the  library  should  gather  ip  all 
such  hooks,  say.  every  morning,  and  put"  th<ni  in  their 
places  in  t^e  library,  when-,  of  cimrse,  yo\i  always  go  to 
look  for  tlwm. 

In  the  chapter  oj!  the  "  Litigation  D'paHment."'  refer- 
ence has  Iwen  made  to  the  binding  of  pri!itod  appeal  books 
nnd  factums,  and  it  is  iinnecessary  to  mention  the  nuitter 
further  in   connexion   with  the  office  library.      Hefemne 
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was  also  made,  in  the  same  chapter,  to  a  '•  coiimum-pla*  e 
book,"  and  for  that  reason  no  further  reference  here  is 
needed. 

Have  tlie  clerk  in  charge  of  your  library,  keep  your 
copies  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Dominion  and  Province  up  to 
date  by  marginal  annotations  and  references  to  subsequent 
amendments.  The  same  plan  can  be  followed  with  regard 
to  reported  decisions.  If  these  three  or  four  suggestions 
are  adopted  you  wUl  find  brief-work  some  times  shortened 
and  simplitied. 

Don't  dog-ear  the  pages  of  any  of  your  books,  nor  of  the 
Imoks  you  borniw;  a  slip  of  paper  inserted  Iwtween  pages 
will  answer  your  purposes. 

A  law  library  is  always  too  valuable  to  a  lawver  to  allow 
it  to  go  uninsured.    Insure  your  books. 

Keep  separate  accounts  in  your  ledger  of  the  moneys 
spent  on  your  library,  one  including  your  library  clerk's 
salary  and  insurance  on  books  (chargeable  to  "revenue"), 
and  a  second  including  [mnhasfs  of  book-shelves.  Iwoks 
and  periodicals  (chargeable  to  "capital"). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  Office  Genekally. 

Unless  the  book-keepers,  stenographers  and  other  clerks 
are  grouped  in  separate  rooms,  the  only  place  for  them  is 
the  general  office.  Here  also  are  the  office  boys'  head- 
quarters,  the  telephone  exchange,  the  stationery  supplies, 
the  card  index  and  files  and  other  property  used  in  com- 
mon by  the  members  of  the  office  staff.  The  desks  of  all 
who  use  the  general  office  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
work  of  any  one  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  others. 

If  the  business  necessitates  a  number  of  deek  telephones 
or  extensions,  a  most  convenient  and  practical  office  arrange- 
ment is  the  installation  of  a  private  exchange  in  charge  of 
an  operator  with  one  or  more  main  lines  to  the  City  Cen- 
tral Telephone  Exchange  Office.  These  private  exchange 
Kwitchboards  are  generally  leased  by  the  companies,  and 
competent  operators  are  supplied  by  them  at  fair  renumera- 
tioD.  A  telephone  system  of  this  kind  in  a  law  office  can 
be  made  to  pay  for  it«elf  if  the  operator  is  required  to  keep 
a  record  of  all  messages  received  and  sent.  Each  morning 
or  evening  a  memorandum  of  all  "  interviews  "  by  telephone 
each  member  of  the  firm  has  had  can  be  made  up  for  him 
and  the  interviews  charged  for  or  noted  in  the  proper 
account. 

If  a  telephone  exchange  is  needed  in  your  law  business 
it  should  be  located  in  the  general  office  or  in  a  room  just 
off  the  general  office.  Do  not.  however,  permit  any  one 
but  the  operatjir  to  use  the  operator's  own  desk  instrument, 
as  by  using  it  the  whole  office  system  is  hung  up  until  con- 
versation is  completed.  There  should  Iw  an  extension  instru- 
ment in  the  general  office  for  pvuiral  use.  emlowd  in  a 
sHiund-pnMif  closet.  Separate  desk  instrument*  should  also 
he  attached  to  the  desk  of  each  member  of  the  firm  or  on 
a  bracket  within  easy  reach. 

The  general  office  is  also  the  place  for  the  index  to  the 
filing  system  of  the  office,  to  which  r.>ferencp  wan  made  in 
Chapter  I.\. 

A  great  amount  of  printing  is  done  in  some  law  offices, 
— appptij  books,  factums.  company  mortgages,  prnspectuses 
and  stock  certificates.    The  Managing  Solicitor  should  have 
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full  information  regardinji  the  cost  of  printinj;  these,  bt)lh 
from  local  printers  and  from  printers  in  neighbouring 
towns.  This  is  especially  useful  when  an  estimate  of  cost*! 
is  required. 

.\nother  kindred  matter  is  the  compilation  of  a  Imnd- 
Ixiok  of  instructions  for  printing  appeal  books,  etc.,  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of  tiie  Courts. 
Keference  has  been  made  to  this  in  the  chapter  on  the  *'  Liti- 
gation Department." 

Among  the  important  duties  of  the  Managing  Clerk  of 
the  office  should  be  the  matter  of  fire  insurance  on  the 
office  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  the  library.  The  renewal 
(if  insurance  policies  can  lie  attended  to  most  systematically 
by  adopting  the  methods  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter on  the  "  Ileal  Estate  Department ''  for  insurance  policy 
renewals  in  connection  with  loans. 

Another  matter  is  the  reg\ilar  cleaning  of  the  offices. 
The  Managing  Solicitor  should  arrange  for  the  scrubbing 
of  tlio  otlice  from  one  ond  to  the  other  at  least  once  each 
week,  by  a  competent  and  careful  janitrcss.  In  addition 
to  this  weekly  cleaning,  the  offices  should  Iw  swept  and 
dustfd  every  evening  after  work  is  over,  the  waste  paper 
baskets  emptied,  and  the  general  tidiness  of  everything  im- 
proved. This  is  not  an  unimportant  or  trivial  matter,  for 
clients  are  attracted  by  neatness  and  order,  and  repelled 
and  disgusted  by  dusty  papers,  and  chairs,  dirty  windows 
and  general  disorder.  In  connection  with  this  ""trivial 
matter  "  of  dust,  do  not  let  the  caretaker  of  the  offices  use 
a  feather  duster;  it  does  not  gather  up  the  dust,  but  merely 
brushes  it  oft  into  the  air  to  settle  somewhen?  else.  There 
is  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of  duet.  See  that  cotton 
(lusters  are  used,  or  some  other  method  employed  which 
will  gather  up  the  dust. 

From  time  to  time  it  should  >»  the  duty  of  the  Manag- 
ing Solicitor  to  have  the  office  windows  (>leaned,  and  the 
li:.'hting  fixtures  and  furniture  renovated  and  repaired.  It 
may  soom  a  small  matter,  but  these  Tittle  things  count. 
Then  there  are  the  brass  signs  at  the  entrance  door  and 
iibont  the  office.  The  otlice  lx>y  shcnild  be  instructed  to 
clean  and  polish  these  twice  a  week.  The  tarnished  appear- 
ance of  these  guide  posts  in  front  of  some  law  offices  is 
not  much  of  an  advertisement  for  the  offices  which  main- 
liiin  tliehi. 


CHAi»TEK  XVll. 
Office  Supplies. 

Outside  of  liis  text  books  and  report.-",  about  the  only 
thing  a  lawyer  has  to  buy  is  his  office  supplies.  Buying 
ofiice  supplies  successfully  requires  system,  and  keeping 
track  of  them  is  another  problem  also  requiring  method. 
In  these  matters  the  progressive  practitioner  can  learn  by 
investigating  the  methods  of  large  mercantile  houses. 

Many  of  the  largest  business  enterprises  have  station- 
ery and  stock  clerks — employed  at  good  salaries — whose 
business  it  is  to  contract  for  all  supplies,  printed  matter, 
and  office  sundries  used  by  the  firm,  and  to  take  care  of 
them.  In  a  law  office  this  work  can  very  well  be  in  charge 
of  the  manag'j?g  solicitor,  although  possibly  the  aaaistance 
of  a  clerk  will  be  needed  at  times. 

An  inventory  system  becomes  a  great  saving  in  the  case 
of  exi)en8ive  supplies;  and  even  in  small  articles,  such  as 
pins,  pencils,  rubber  bands,  and  the  hundred  other  articles 
that  every  office  requires,  economies  may  be  brought  about 
that  are  well  worth  consideration. 

The  wipply  of  printed  forms  and  stationery  probably 
offer"  tfe  greatent  opportunity  for  delay  and  useless  ex- 
pense on  the  o»  hand,  and  well  ordered  inventories  on 
th*"  other.  It  vxry  frwjuently  occurs  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  a  larjte  quantity  of  a  certain  blank,  or  form,  or 
other  piece  of  printed  matter.  Unless  a  stock  keeping  sys- 
tem is  used,  an  aimless  warf-h,  usually  requiring  several 
hours'  time,  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supply  of 
this  particular  form  has  been  exhausted.  Tliia  means  a 
"  hurry-up  "  trip  to  the  printer  with  a  request  for  a  "  hurry- 
up  "  job. 

Then  after  the  blank  has  been  printed  and  delivered, 
it  often  happens  that  a  larjre  supply  of  this  particular  form 
is  discovered  stowed  away  on  some  out-of-the-way  shelf,  or 
in  some  little-used  drawer.  All  of  which  has  resulted  not 
onlv  in   inconvenience,  but  unnecessary  expense  as  well — 
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for  "  rush  "  jobs  command  special  prices.  There  are  many 
law  offices,  however,  where  that  is  the  "  system  "  of  order- 
ing office  supplies — they  are  ordered  when  wanted. 

The  better  way  is  to  make  a  careful  estimate  of  what 
the  office  will  require  for  the  next  twelve  months  and  ask 
for  tenders,  usiqg  samples.  By  adopting  such  a  course  the 
stationery  account  can  be  cut  down  to  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  previous  year's  account  under  the  discarded  "system." 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  each  article  of 
stationery  or  office  sundries  will  be  required,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  some  sort  of  "  stock  record."  To  begin  with, 
"  take  stock  "  and  make  an  inventory  of  all  office  supplies 
on  hand;  look  up  the  last  account  for  each  item  and  see 
how  long  a  certain  quantity  will  last  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances; it  is  only  a  matter  of  arithmetic  to  ascertain 
how  much  is  likely  to  be  used  in  a  year,  or  any  other  period. 

When  you  get  letter  paper  or  envelopes  or  paper  fasten- 
ers or  foolscap  that  suits  you  as  to  quality,  order  future 
supplies  by  sample.  Tost  the  quality  of  paper  yon  buy,  try 
letter  heads  in  the  letter  book  if  you  use  a  letter  book — 
to  find  out  what  a  letter  will  look  like  after  it  has  been 
copied  by  the  office  boy.  Don't  buy  an  item  of  inferior 
quality  merely  because  it  is  cheap;  cheapness  of  that  kind 
does  not  pay— this  applies  to  typewriter  machines  as  well 
as  to  note  paper  and  envelopes. 

A  word  ne.\t  as  to  a  "stock-book."  Undoubtedly  the 
simplest  record  can  be  made  on  the  card  system — a  card 
for  each  article  used.  Office  supply  houses  will  furnish 
you  with  cards  ruled  to  suit.  Another  suggestion  is  to 
take  the  ordinary  foolscap  folder  (used  for  litigation  papers) 
and  to  rule  the  outside  cover  to  meet  the  case.  "  Quality  " 
samples  of  tlie  article  can  be  conveniently  kept  inside  the 
folder,  while  on  the  outside  is  kept  a  reconl  of  the  quantity 
on  hand.  For  instance— 10.000  sheets  of  type-writing  paper 
are  ordered  and  when  received  on  .lanuary  fith  there  are 
on  hand  0.000;  and  on  A|)ri!  1st  an  inventory  shows  tliat 
4,000  sheets  hav,.  been  used,  to  date.  The  stock  card  will 
look  something  like  this;  the  idea  Iwing  to  keep  a  record 
not  of  the  cost  but  of  the  quantity  on  hand : — 
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TvPEwniTER  Paper. 

8  X  13J  in.  "  Acme  Bond,"  16  lb.,  Smiths  Ltd..  @  $6.00 
per  thousand.        Shelf  D. 


Date, 

QUANTITT. 

Dr. 

Ck. 

1908 
Jan.     6 

On  hand 

6.000 
10,000 

Rec'd  Smiths  Ltd 

April    I 

Used  to  date 

4,000 
12,000 

Balance  by  inventory 

Balance  on  hand 

12000 

Wlion  tenders  are  again  a.^ked  for,  thia  record  will  in- 
dicate what  (]uantity  is  required. 

Where  office  cupplies  arc  to  be  kept  is  another  problem. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  tliey  be  kept  out  of  the  dust, 
say  ii>  a  closod  cal)inet  or  closet.  The  size  of  this  cabinet 
dcju-nds  on  the  size  of  your  Itusiness.  Possibly  you  may 
ueid  a  whole  room.  Have  nil  your  stationery  and  office 
supplies  kept  tojjether  in  one  part  of  the  office.  Have  a 
nniiil)cr  of  shelves  put  in  the  cabinet,  divided  by  uprijrht 
partitions.  The  spaces  Iwtween  these  uprights  siiouhl  he 
lettered  "  A.,"  "  B.,"  etc..  or  numl)ored  or  n)arked  by  some 
other  means.  l\it  ever>-thing  of  one  kind  together,  and  in- 
dicate on  your  stock  card  the  position  of  the  variou.s  items 
ill  your  cabinet.    The  cabinet  sliould  Ik-  kept  locked. 

When  a  ijuantity  of.  say.  envelopes  are  re<piirod,  a 
rougli  memoraudiini  is  made  and  dropped  in  the  folder,  and 
at  the  end  of.  say.  three  months,  n  notation  is  made  on  the 
oiit^sjde  of  the  li)l(ler  to  sliow  the  numlxT  used,  thereby 
avoidiii','  the  niccssity  for  a  lengthy  countin<r  of  the  supply 
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on  hand.  Tlii.<  system,  of  course,  applies  equally  well  to 
other  than  stationer)'  items;  f(.r  :  istanee,  pencils,  penhold- 
ers. ])ins  (by  the  package^,  clijts  and  fasteners  and  pens 
(by  the  box). 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  importance  of  quality  in  a 
lawyer's  office  supplies.  The  l)est  is  never  too  good;  quality 
counts  and  the  business  of  a  lawjer  needs  quality  as  much 
as  the  business  of  a  piano  dealer  or  confectioner. 

Take  paper  fiustcners,  as  an  example,  dozen?  of  legal 
firms  pin  the  separate  pages  of  a  pleading  or  document  to- 
(gother  or  fasten  them  with  a  clip  or  split  tack.  It  looks 
clieap  and  insecure.  There  are  several  excellent  eyelet  fast- 
eners in  the  market  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  hand  machine, 
quickly  attach  a  number  of  jjages  together,  not  only  securely, 
))ut  neatly. 

In  purchasing  ribbons  and  carbon  paper  for  typewriter 
machines,  select  the  quality  you  want  and  buy  several  books 
or  coupons  from  the  stationer.  These  coupons  entitle  you 
to  a  fresh  ribbon  or  a  fresh  box  of  carbon  paper  whenever 
you  want  either.  In  this  way  you  not  only  save  on  the 
price  of  both,  but  you  also  save  on  the  space  reiiuired  in 
your  own  office  to  store  these  supplies. 

Test  the  quality  of  everything  you  use — including  ma- 
.  hiiics.  envelopes,  ink.  rubber  bands,  mucilage,  letter  books 
anil  blotting  paper— before  you  buy. 
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When  an  attorney  desires  to  extend  his  pract'ce,  it  i- 
often  diilicuit  lor  him  to  decide  upon  tlie  most  effective 
means.  His  attention  naturally  turns  to  the  various  law- 
lists  and  legal  directories,  but  the  problem  that  confronts 
him  in  selecting  the  publication  which  will  prove  the  most 
advantageous  is  by  no  means  easy  to  solve. 

"  Professional  ethics "  forbid  a  solicitor  using  display 
type  and  "puffing"  statements  in  advertising  his  profes- 
sion, although  there  are  some  advertisements  in  existence 
which  come  dangerously  near  contravening  the  ethical  code. 

The  "  reason  why  "  for  advertising  a  legal  business  is 
never  considered  by  many  solicitors.  The  financial  success 
of  a  solicitor's  practice  is  founded  on  the  confidence  his 
clients  have  in  him,  and  any  amount  of  circus  poster  type 
cannot  protluce  that  feeling  of  confidence. 

A  member  of  the  legal  profession  may  he  said  to  get  his 
business  from  two  sources: — 

First,  through  personal  friends  and  associatee,  and  for 
the  getting  of  such  business  no  professional  canl  adver- 
tising is  necessary.  iJusiness  from  these  sources  coiiuv- 
from  activity  in  social,  philanthropic  or  church  circles,  or 
the  ilnancial  or  ])oliticai  aniia.  A  professional  man  wlio 
makes  a  hermit  of  himself  never  gets  business  from  these 
sources.  To  "'get  on"  inside  his  profession  he  must  '"get 
on  "  outside  his  profession.  There  is,  of  course,  a  distinc- 
tion betwwn  mere  notoriety  atiil  creditable  publicity.  Solici- 
tors seeking  to  advertise  their  practice  often  use  the  iicws- 
]mpers  to  assist  them,  inserting  items  concerning  the  pro- 
gres;  of  actions  and  cases  of  general  interest  to  the  public, 
thereby  making  use  of  their  present  business  to  keep  them 
in  the  public  eye. 

Secondly,  an  attorney  derives  business  from  brother 
attorneys  desiring  to  employ  either  counsel  or  an  agent. 
A  successful  counsel  nee<la  no  display  type,  and  an  agent's 
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business  comes  to  him  very  fre(|uently  through  the  medium 
of  a  good  hnv  list.  Work  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
a  client  is  the  best  method  of  advertisement. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  good  professional  card  inserted  in 
two  or  tliree  standard  and  reliable  lists  of  selected  attor- 
neys is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  "  paid-by-the- 
sjiace  "  advertising. 

If  you  nuike  a  complete  list  of  jwriodicals,  newspapers, 
catalogues,  city  directories,  almanacs,  law-lists,  etc.,  in 
which  you  have  professional  cards,  you  will  probably  come 
to  the  conchisi(m  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount 
expended  on  "advertising"'  should  be  charged  to  "charity." 

Various  are  t'  e  methods  of  advertising  a  solicitor's  prac- 
tice among  members  of  tlie  legal  profession.  Several  Ot- 
tawa firms  send  out  post  cards  to  the  principal  legal  firms 
in  the  various  provinces,  advising  them  of  the  last  day  for 
filing  appeal  books,  and  factums,  inscription  and  other 
matters  respecting  the  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  IVrsisteney  and  regularity  in  doing  this  has  its 
results,  and  the  same  idea  lias  t)een  adopted  by  on«  or  two 
tiniis  outside  of  Ottawa  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  the  Province. 

Some  other  Ottawa  firms  send  out  circulars  summaris- 
ing the  Kulcs  relative  *o  petitions  and  private  Bills  in  the 
ll<mse  of  C(unmons  and  Senate,  or  regarding  Incorporation 
of  Companies  under  the  l)omini(m  Companies  Act,  etc. 
This  method  of  atlvcrtising  has  spread  to  other  legal  firms 
outside  of  the  Federal  capital,  and  not  long  ago  wp  saw  a 
placard  issued  by  a  well-known  firm  giving  a  handy  list  of 
the  SherilTs.  Probate  Court  Registrars.  Registrars  of  Deeds 
and  other  officials  within  the  Province. 

'7hen  a  member  of  a  firm  dies  or  retires,  or  when  n  firm 
is  dissolved  antl  the  remnining  niembers  continue  the  busi- 
ness under  a  new  name  or  tlie  old  name,  it  is  usual  to  take 
advantage  of  the  event  and  to  send  ■  nt  cards  or  announee- 
nients  of  the  changes. 

•Viiother  method  of  increasing  a  legal  business  among 
Ihr  Icgn!  profession,  adopted  within  the  last  drrade  by  at 
least  two  well-known  Xew  York  City  firms,  is  the  pompila- 
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tion  of  a  law-list,  containing  the  names  of  selected  attor- 
nins  wlio  ajjree  to  act  as  sole  correspondents  and  agents 
of  one  another.  The  lists  wore  started  when  the  need  for 
a  good  reliable  list  was  felt,  and  continued  with  profit  by 
their  promoters.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Canadian  firm 
has  embarked  on  law^-list  promoting,  but  the  country  is 
young. 

Another  method  of  advertising  one's  business  among 
the  legal  profession  is  the  furnishing  of  summaries  or  re- 
ports of  decisions  on  questions  of  law,  to  legal  periodicals. 
The  persistent  frequency  with  which  the  names  of  some 
counsel  appear  in  reports  of  cases  in  some  magazines  doubt- 
less rasults  in  new  business  for  the  counsel  concerned. 

The  compilation  of  abstracts  of  the  laws  of  the  Pro- 
vince or  the  laws  relating  to  corporations,  etc.,  for  the 
publishers  of  Collection  Manuals,  Legal  Directories,  Law- 
Lists,  etc.,  is  only  another  phase  of  the  same  method  of 
advertising  one's  practice  among  other  members  of  the 
profession. 

If  you  are  in  a  standard  list  of  selected  attorneys  use 
the  attorneys  mentioned  in  the  list,  where  you  have  no  other 
agent.  Don't  select  an  agent  yourself  from  some  list  of 
legal  practitioners  issued  by  some  Mercantile  Association 
or  Collection  Agency — such  lists  are  generally  second  rate. 
Know  al)solutely  that  the  solicitors  in  whose  hands  you 
place  business  will  liandle  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  not 
of  yourself  alone,  but  of  your  client  also.  On  the  attention 
given  the  business  by  your  agent  may  depend  future  busi- 
ness for  yourself. 

One  idea  regarding  agents  which  has  been  found  useful, 
may  lie  referred  to.  \  card  index  of  the  names  of  agents 
shewing  the  names  of  the  principal  clients  of  the  agent  can 
very  easily  be  made  \ip  from  infornuition  obtained  from 
solicitors'  professional  cards,  and  letter  heads.  Such  an 
index  should  always  be  consulted  before  sending  new  busi- 
ness to  an  agent,  to  ascertain  what  conflicting  interests 
may  exist. 

The  question  of  division  of  fees  or  co«t«  between  ft 
solicitor  and  his  agent  sometimes  prescntu  difficulties.  Some 
solicitors  give  business  to  nn  agent  on  the  understanding 
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that  the  agent  (who  does  most  of  the  work)  should  give 
the  solicitor  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  agent's  chargei* 
for  his  work,  the  solicitor  rendering  his  own  account  to  his 
client  with  an  item  for  disbursements  indicating  that  the 
whole  of  the  agent's  account  is  cash  paid  out.  Frequently, 
as  a  result  of  this  practice,  the  agent  renders  an  account 
which,  even  after  the  ''  allowance  "  to  the  principal  solicitor 
is  deducted,  amply  remunerates  him  for  the  work  actually 
done.  The  solicitor  takes  his  allowance  by  charging  up 
the  whole  account  to  his  client;  the  client  remembers;  the 
solicitor  suffers  by  the  practice.  This  method  of  doing 
business  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the  '  grafting  "  and  "  rake- 
off  "  methods  of  unnecessary  middlemen.  The  only  fair  and 
decent  way  is  to  pay  the  agent  his  proper  charges  for  what 
he  does.  The  practice  of  asking  an  agent  to  remunerate 
a  solicitor  for  sending  him  (the  agent)  business  is  considered 
fair  dealing  by  some  solicitors;  but  if  clients  all  demanded 
remuneration  from  tlieir  attorneys  for  giving  them  their 
business  these  solicitors  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  such 
an  abs\ird  practice. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
The  Office  Staff. 

Andrew  Carnegie  says  that  his  success  has  been  due  to 
tlie  men  wliom  he  gathered  about  him.  The  President  of  a 
large  New  York  company  gives  more  time  to  the  selection 
of  employees  than  to  any  other  branch  of  his  work,  and 
he  says  it  pays,  because  the  result  has  been  a  staff  of  clerks 
first-class  in  every  respect,  an  asset,  so  to  speak,  constantly 
increasing  in  value. 

Many  a  law  business  is  conducted,  so  far  as  the  staff 
is  concerned,  as  a  diversion  for  odd  moments,  or  attention 
is  given  such  matters  only  when  brought  to  the  attention 
of  some  member  of  the  firm. 

Many  law  offices  never  consider  for  a  moment  a  law 
student's  practical  education;  for  instance,  he  begins  his 
studentship  serving  papers  on  other  firms,  and  filing  them 
at  various  offices  of  the  Court;  then,  after  many  months, 
perhaps  a  year  at  that,  he  is  given  a  turn  at  conveyancing, 
then  after  perhaps  a  twelvemonth,  he  has  a  chance  to  try 
letter  writing  to  indigent  debtors.  Another  student  in  the 
same  office  probably  spends  his  three  or  four  years  "  looking 
up  cases."  Neither  method  helps  the  student  or  the  law 
firm. 

A  more  reasonable  method  is  in  operation  in  a  Western 
firm.  An  articled  clerk  starts  his  career  servii^  litigation 
papers  on  other  law  firms,  attending  to  file  and  issue  papers 
at  the  Court  offices,  and  otlier  work  which  familiarizes  him 
with  the  various  official  buildings  and  with  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Six  weeks  or  two  months  later  he  is  promoted  to 
drawing  the  simpler  forms  of  conveyances,  attending  with 
papers  to  be  executed  by  clients,  and  at  the  land  registry 
offices,  and  assisting  generally  in  the  real  estate,  mortgage 
and  loan  department.  After,  say  two  months  or  more  of 
this  work,  he  is  able  to  look  after  the  small  mortgage  or 
loan  transactions,  subject  always,  of  course,  to  supervision. 
Three,  four  or  six  months  of  this  work,  satisfactorily  done, 
means  his  promotion  to  the  handling  of  other  real  estate 
transactions,  transfers,  leases,  sale  and  purchase  agreements, 
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caveats,  etc.,  and  his  apprcnticosliip  la.-^ts,  jicrhap>,  another 
six  months. 

Tlien  he  has  liis  turn  at  collections;  with  promotion 
later  to  Connty  Court  claims  (meaning  smaJl  debt  suits)  a 
year  altogether  on  these  branches  of  olfiee  work.  Later  he 
is  placed  in  cliarge  of  part  or  all  of  the  Superior  Court  liti- 
gation so  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  with  supervision, 
if  neces.sary,  and  after  some  months  at  this  work  the  stu- 
dent has  his  turn  at  "  looking  up  "  eases. 

Such  a  course  of  practical  education  cannot  be  followed 
rigidly ;  nor  is  tiiere  work  in  every  law  office  for  so  much 
promotion  of  clerks,  hut  what  we  wish  to  illustrate  is  the 
difference  iKjtween  helping  a  student  and  not  helping  him 
in  his  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  such  an  oflice  as  the  stn- 
flent-helping  office  just  referred  to,  no  difficulty  is  exper- 
ienced in  getting  good  articled  clerks,  willing  to  work  and 
learn. 

The  educational  system  just  outlined  can  be  changed  to 
suit  the  business  of  the  office.  The  real  estate,  mortgage, 
loan  and  conveyancing  work  does  not  exist  in  some  busi- 
nesses, and  the  system  would  iiave  to  l)e  revised  in  such  a 
case.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  a  system  or  course  of  office 
work  along  which  the  articled  student,  who  wants  to  learn 
the  ]iractical  side  of  his  work,  may  proceed,  under  super- 
vision. 

In  sonu'  cities  it  is  not  customary  to  remunerate  articled 
students  or  clerks;  in  other  places,  some  firms  do,  others 
do  not,  and  make  no  exceplions.  An  invariable  rule  can- 
not be  made,  though  it  may  ho  of  some  assistance  in  de- 
ciding such  questions  to  mention  the  practice  of  one  firm 
which  does  not  jtay  such  articled  clerks  as  attend  lecture? 
at  the  Law  Scliool.  because  of  their  uncertain  and  irregular 
attendance  at  tlie  otiice:  but,  as  stated  before,  the  rule  is 
not  invariable — it  de])ends  on  the  man. 

Whih'  on  this  subject  of  .salaries  and  remuneration  it 
may  lie  of  interest  to  refer  to  a  promotion  system  in  use  in 
another  law  office,  adapted  from  similar  systems  in  mer- 
cantile offices  When  an  employee  is  engaged  by  the  firm 
H  card  is  made  out  summarizing  on  one  i*idc  of  the  card  the 
clerk's  previous  experience  and  on  the  other  side  full  par- 
ticulars of  iiis  employment  with  the  firm,  with  dates,  class 
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of  work,  salary,  etc.  A  card  is  dropped  in  the  managing 
Ko.ieitor's  reminder  file,  say  six  months  or  a  year  ahead, 
anl  when  that  time  comes  round,  the  clerk's  fitness  for 
promotion  or  increase  in  salary  is  considered  and  such  ac- 
tion taken  as  circumstances  will  warrant.  If  an  increase 
lias  been  promised  a  note  will  be  found  made  on  the  card. 
The  result  of  the  system  is  that  no  one  is  ever  lost  sight  of 
and  everyone  on  the  staff  feels  that  he  will  get  promotion 
without  asking  for  it  if  he  deserves  it.  When  a  clerk  leaves, 
the  card  with  his  name,  is  transferred  to  another  file,  a 
file  that  is  sometimes  found  useful  for  reference. 

The  writer  recalls  an  instance  when  such  a  card  file  was 
of  value.  A  young  lady  with  excellent  references,  applied 
for  a  position  as  stenographer  on  the  office  staff.  She  stated, 
moreover,  that  she  had  been  with  "us"  before,  taking  the 
place  of  a  stenographer  who  was  absent  on  a  holiday.  A 
reference  to  the  card  file,  however,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  employed  to  take  the  place  of  a  stenographer 
who  had  left  permanently,  and  that  after  three  weeks  em- 
ployment she  had  been  "  dropped  "  in  favour  of  a  new  ap- 
plicant, because  she  spent  several  hours  out  of  every  day 
vfsiting  friends  and  had  more  than  once  stayed  home  from 
work  on  various  "  excuses  "  with  a  similar  obiect  in  view. 
The  card  file  saved  "  us ''  from  the  same  old  "  experience/' 
and  the  consequent  loss. 

In  the  clmpter  on  Office  Arrangements  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  (it  is  here  repeated)  that  all  stenographers 
should  be  together,  all  students  and  clerks  engaged  on  loan 
company  work  and  conveyancing  should  be  together,  also 
those  on  the  litigatio-i :  in  short,  where  a  number  of  the 
staff  do  similar  work  they  should  be  near  each  other. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  work  each  member  of  the  staff  has  to  do,  whether  it  is 
in  indexing  a  letter  book  or  arguing  an  appeal  case.  Wo 
have  seen  the  work  of  an  office  detailed  in  this  way,  each 
member  of  the  staff  being  assigned  particular  items.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  necessary  in  a  small  office,  but  is  e.vtremely 
hel])ful  to  a  Managing  Solicitor  in  a  large  office. 

"  Hours  "  at  mid-day  should  be  arranged  to  prevent  the 
absence  of  say  all  the  stenographers  or  all  the  litigation 
clerks  for  the  same  period ;  at  the  same  time,  meeting  their 
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convenience  as  far  as  possible.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
absence  of  each  should  be  understood  by  all;  a  convenient 
way  being  to  have  a  list,  posted  up  in  a  convenient  place,  of 
all  the  staff,  with  their  street  addresses,  telephone  numbers 
and  mid-day  "  hours  "  of  absence.  Such  a  list  will  be  found 
very  useful. 

In  many  offices,  attendance  at  the  office  is  not  required 
after  5  o'clock  (or  .1.30  o'clock)  it  being  understood,  how- 
ever, that  all  work  in  hand  at  that  time  must  be  finished 
if  required,  before  the  stenographer  or  clerk  leaves  the 
office  for  the  day. 

Night  work  should  be  prohibited.  It  is  really  cheaper 
to  engage  an  extra  clerk,  or,  if  typewriting,  send  the  work 
•'  out "  to  be  done  by  typewriting  offices.  Frequent  night 
work  or  "  overloading "  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  next 
day's  work ;  "  over-work  means  under-production." 

The  great  majority  of  law  offices  are  closed  Saturday 
afternoons,  affording  a  half  holiday  for  the  staff.  Where 
this  rule  does  not  prevail,  very  little  business  is  done  and 
probably  all  that  is  done  could  be  done  if  the  staff  were  re- 
quired to  stay  until  one  o'clock  or  half  past  one. 

The  office  should  also  be  closed  on  public  holidays.  The 
members  of  the  staff  all  need  an  occasional  picnic  or  out- 
ing, and  everybody  comes  back  to  the  office  refreshed  and 
ready  for  work.  Give  members  of  the  staff  at  least  as  many 
holidays  as  they  are  asked  to  work  overtime. 

Wliere  the  staff  is  large,  the  arrangement  of  summer 
vacations  for  all  members  of  the  staff  often  proves  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  an  approx- 
imate schedule  can  be  made  out  as  early  as  May  Ist.  Care, 
of  course,  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  absence  of  two  steno- 
graphers or  two  partners  or  two  book-keepers  at  the  same 
time,  even  though  an  extra  clerk  is  engaged  to  take  the  place 
of  an  absentee.  The  absence  of  one  or  more  members  of 
the  office  staff  is  a  test  for  the  organization  of  Thich  they 
form  part.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a-scertaining  the  weak 
spots,  of  studying  too,  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  of  a 
clerk. 

Vacations  should  bo  a  good  investment,  not  a  tax  on 
the  remaining  fifty  week*  of  the  year.  You  get  back  a 
better  man,  mentally  refreshed, — and,  at  the  same  time, 
you  have  had  a  chance  to  st\;dy  his  work  separated  from 
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his  personality  and  to  get  in  actual  touch  with  the  details 
of  a  part  of  one's  business. 

Tt  is  remarkable  how  little  interest  the  great  majority 
of  lawyers  take  in  the  work  of  their  staff,  particularly  those 
not  directly  under  their  eyes.  To  know  with  certainty  that 
the  business  is  running  properly,  whether  the  machinery 
is  moving  without  friction  and  at  the  highest  speed;  that 
there  is  no  "  under  production  "  or  "  overwork,"  is  just  as 
important  as  to  know  that  there  was  a  balance  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  business  at  the  end  of  last  month. 

To  keep  to  the  highest  efficiency  and  economy,  every 
business  must  be  lined  up  and  held  up  to  a  standard.  If 
it  "  falls  down,"  whose  fault  is  that  ?  Is  your  book-keeper 
to  blame?    Your  stenographer?    Your  partner?    Why? 

The  natural  tendency  of  men  is  to  lower  standards  of 
efficiency  and  to  lose  interest — unless  some  stimulus  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
workers  in  their  work.  Systematic  and  regular  "inspec- 
tion" or  interest,  maintains  a  constant  stimulus  to  better 
work,  where  the  staff  is  not  all  part  of  one's  "  personal 
retinue."  The  staff — particularly  law  students  wishing 
to  learn — appreciate  your  interest  in  their  work.  Frequently 
they  need  your  help  but  are  afraid  to  "approach."  Get 
closer  to  them  in  their  work  and  they  will  always  want  to  do 
their  work  in  the  way  that  will  please  you. 

This  system  of  inspection  discloses  the  weak  spots,  shews 
up  the  quality  of  the  work  of  every  one, — ^"  weeds  the 
garden  " — only  the  fittest  survive. 

Systematic  inspection  is  justified  by  the  results.  It  pays 
to  take  stock  of  your  working  force. 

Closely  related  to  this  question  of  efficiency  is  the  mat- 
ter of  salary.  Pay  a  man  a  salary  that  he  is  satisfied  with, 
and  you  will  get  all  that  is  in  him.  Reduce  that  salary  or 
refuse  to  increase  it  when  he  is  justly  entitled  to  more,  and 
the  man's  efficiency  in  your  service  has  been  impaired.  Ask 
the  men  who  leave  you  or  those  who  seek  employment  with 
you,  why  they  seek  a  change,  the  greater  number  of  them 
will  tell  you  their  salaries  are  not  commensurate  with  their 
service«,  or  words  to  that  effect.  They  may  be  wrong;  but 
dissatisfaction  there  is  and  a  consequent  slump  in  their 
loyalty,  their  interest,  their  efficiency  and  their  work.  Sorne- 
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times  "the  beet  way  to  reduce  the  pay-roll  is  to  increase 
wages." 

An  opportunity  for  kindly  interest  in  the  office  staff  is 
Christmas  time,  and  the  best  evidence  is  a  cheque  or  crisp 
\y.\nk  note  or  goltl  piece,  five  dollars,  for  each  (me  irrespec- 
tive of  salary.  We  know  of  several  oliices  with  this  "  habit " 
and  it  pays. 

Taking  a  kindly  interest  in  the  office  only  once  a  year 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  infrequent;  a  better  plan  is  to  keep 
at  it  the  year  round,  with  particular  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  your  own  assistants.  One  well-known  Can- 
adian barrister  finds  or  makes  opportunities  in  his  busy 
life  to  invite  his  office  staff  each  in  turn  to  his  home  for 
an  evening,  where  every  one  is  made  to  feel  at  home  and  go 
home  happj.  Another  holds  out  to  all  his  students  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  each  generally 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  about  once  a  month. 

Further  interest  in  the  staff  may  be  evidenced  by  adopt- 
ing the  following  plan,  put  into  practice  by  a  western  firm. 
A  pamphlet  or  magazine  article  of  interest  or  helpful  to  the 
wliole  staff  or  a  portion  of  the  staff,  is  circulated ;  a  slip  of 
pai'or  with  the  names  of  those  among  whom  the  article  is 
to  bo  circulated  is  pasted  on  the  cover,  and  as  each  one  reads 
it.  his  name  is  crossed  off,  and  the  article  passed  on  to  the 
next  on  the  list.  For  instance:  circulate  "A  Message  to 
(Jarcia,"  or  an  article  on  "The  Principles  of  Good  Desk 
System"  among  all  the  staff;  or  one  on  "  Professional  Ethics" 
among  articled  clerks;  or  one  on  "The  Mechanical  Details 
of  a  Letter"  among  the  stenographcs.  A  few  dollars  in- 
vested in  a  good  business-system  magazine  will  supply  you 
with  all  the  articles  yon  need. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  knowledge  of  one's  staff 
is  a  great  business  asset—"  handling  men."  Words  of  ap- 
preciation or  caution  or  helpful  criticism  or  advice  or  en- 
couragement are  of  groat  importance  in  running  a  law  busi- 
ness. ^  Develop  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  staff.  Some  law- 
yers are  too  prone  to  expect  the  very  best  results  without 
apprefiation  or  recognition,  ignoring  or  forgetting  that 
their  clerks  and  assistants  feel  the  effects  of  words  and 
altiaides.  and  that  the  right  word  at  the  right  time  may 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  attitude  of  a  clerk  towards 
hi*  employer. 
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All  these  que^tiond  are  matters  of  one's  attitude  towards 
one's  aRsistants  and  fellow  workers,  and  on  the  attitude  an 
employer  takes  depends  tlif  loyalty  and  assistance  of  ones 
employees.  We  remember  having  it  put  to  us  this  way: 
"  You  are  in  business  for  yourself.  I  fumish  the  capital, 
an  office  and  some  assistance.  You  receive  what  you  earn, 
less  what  1  am  entitled  to  for  interest  on  capital,  otfice  rent 
and  accessories.  Whether  your  business  will  prosper  or 
fail  will  depend  on  yourself."  If  all  of  the  staff  could  be 
made  to  take  that  attitude,  all  business  would  prosper.  The 
employer  must,  of  course,  eliminate  the  man  who  does  not 
pay  his  rent,  or  pay  interest  on  the  capital  lent  him. 

On  this  question  of  attitude  towards  your  staff  may  de- 
pend much  of  vour  future  business.  Any  clerk  in  your 
office  may  some 'day  be  in  a  position  to  turn  business  your 
way  Articled  clerks  in  course  of  time  become  lawyers  on 
their  own  account,  often  in  other  towns.  To  have  gamed 
their  good  will  is  often  the  same  thing  as  to  gam  all  the 
law  business  they  may  have  in  your  vicinity.  Keep  in  touch 
with  your  former  students  and  staff  members.  Viewed 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  pays. 

Equally  important  is  the  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  towards  one's  clients.  We  know  a  book-keeper 
who  may  be  perfectly  satisfactory  as  a  book-keeper  but 
whose  attitude  towards  clients  in  general,  particularly  those 
who  do  not  pay  in  advance,  is  anything  but  genial,  resembl- 
ing rather  the  attitude  of  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.  Long 
service  or  personal  reasons  may  justify  his  employment  m 
<ome  capacitv.  hut  a  book-keeper  or  any  other  clerk  of  this 
particular  brand  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  one's  clients. 

A  kindred  subject  mav  be  referred  to  here.  In  a  busi- 
ness  that  amounts  to  anything,  all  transactions  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  Do  not  allow  any  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  conduct  a  business  of  his  own  or  the  firm  s 
business  over  his  own  personal  signature.  It  is  not 
his  business;  it  is  the  firm's  business.  There  should  be 
but  one  rule  for  everv  one.  If,  moreover,  the  particular 
dejk  is  absent  on  a  holiday,  there  will  be  vexatious  delays 
and  confusion. 
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I'EKsoNAL  System. 

A  successful  lawyer  is  not  only  the  man  who  gets  things 
•lone  "  riirht,"  but  one  who  gets  things  done  at  the  right 
time  He  is  busy;  many  duties  crowd  upon  him;  many  he 
lias  not  time  to  "do ;  others  will  escape  his  attention  if  he 
tnists  solely  to  memory. 

The  liabit  of  methodical  work;  the  systematic  use  of 
time:  personal  system,  nre  the  foundation  of  business  or- 
ganization. Many  lawyers  who  are  careful  and  conscientious 
?n  the  conduct  of  their  clients'  affairs  render  their  labours 
much  more  difficult  and  arduous  by  a  lack  of  routine  and 
method  in  their  own  work.  To  work  systematically  is  to 
work  successfully. 

A  matter  of  great  importance  is  the  appearance  of  one's 
office.     To  mention  such  a  matter  is  to  incur  the  resentment 
of  many  who  consider  themselves  "  perfect  housekeepers." 
We  have  all,  however,  seen  private  offices  in  which  the  desks, 
tables  and  chairs  were  litured  up  with  papers,  and  books, 
tin  boxes  and  dust ;  other  offices  in  which  papers  were  out  of 
sight.     Eitlicr  state  of  affairs  is  necessarily  no  indication  of 
•'  busv-ness  "  or  lack  of  business.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  per- 
sr)nar  system,  and   the  "  cleared-for-action "  appearance  is 
the  better  advertisement.     Then  again  there  is  the  advantage 
of  knowing  "  where  things  are;"  the  keeping  of  your  temper; 
the  saving  of  time;  and  the  effect  on  the  papers  themselves. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  ends  is  possible 
only  by  having  i)ropcr  places  for  all  pending  business  where 
]>npers  iiiay  b(>  kept  and  foimd  whenever  wanted. 

A  desk  sliould  l)e  placed  s<.  that  window  light  will  come 
ill  from  either  side,  or  over  the  writer's  shoulder,  and  not 
from  iM'hind  or  in  front.  It  is  an  esi)ecial  advantage  to  hav.- 
the  de«k  in  n  private  office  so  iilnced  that  the  writer  can  by 
merely  looking  up  from  his  work  see  an  incoming  visitor, 
but  this  is  not,  generally  speaking,  an  advisable  position  for 
the  desks  «.f  book-keepers,  students,  clerks  and  stenographers. 
A  rug  or  cariwt  should  in-  on  tiif  door;  u..t  linoleum  ..r 
oil-cloth. 
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Two   or  three  substantial   and  comfortable   chairs  are 

necessarj'. 

A  telephone  on  one's  desk  or  on  a  bracket  within  one  ^ 
reach  saves  time.  Don't  have  it  on  a  shelf  or  window  sill, 
out  of  your  reach  and  where  you  have  to  go  for  it  every  tm.e 

you  wish  to  speak.  ,    •    •  j- 

An  electric  push  button  within  convenient  roach  is  indis- 
pensable. .      ,      1      J       1 

The  waste  paper  basket  is  most  conveniently  placed  under 
or  at  the  left  side  of  the  desk  and  not  at  the  right  hand  side 
Don't  have  office  files,  tables  covered  with  papers  and 
current  work,  map  stands,  draftsman's  instruments,  account 
hooks,  etc.,  kept  in  private  offices.  Frequent  interruptions 
is  one  result. 

If  you  must  have  a  cuspidor  in  your  private  office,  don  t 
have  it  just  where  ladies  have  to  sit  down  to  talk  to  you. 
"  It  isn't  pretty."    Put  it  out  of  the  way. 

A  shaded  electric  light  over  the  desk  and  at  least  one 
other  similar  light  elsewhere  in  the  room  are  advisable. 

It  is  often  most  convenient  to  have  a  few  books,  such  a> 
the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  Province  and  of  the  Dominion^ 
a  law-list,  a  copy  of  the  Judicature  Acts  and  other  works  of 
reference  used  frequently,  within  one's  reach.  If  the  numl)er 
is  large,  put  them  in  a  sectional  bookcase  on  your  desk  or 
in  a  revolving  bookcase.  Do  not  pile  them  up  on  a  window 
>.ill  or  a  chair.  The  bookcase  should  lie  out  of  the  way.  yet 
,  onvenient,  and  easily  reached  without  loss  of  time  As  pre- 
viously mentioned  it  should  not  contain  books  that  are  used 
l.v  others  in  the  office;  the  books  in  such  a  case  should  be 
duplicates  of  others  in  the  general  library  of  the  office. 

lleturning  to  the  subject  of  one's  desk,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  discuss  this  matter  at  greater  length:-F.rs 
,w  to  the  proper  kind  of  desk  for  .»  private  office.  The  kind 
to  1.0  rocommondod  is  the  flat  desk  with  throe  or  four 
drawers'  on  lM>tb  sides  (from  the  floor  to  the  top)  in  which 
nuiv  1)0  kept  stationery  and  forms.  All  these  d-nwcrs  are 
.'on.Tallv  locked  or  secured  by  simply  closing  and  looking  a 
i.arliculnr  drawer.  The  roll-top  pigeon-hole  desk  is  a  de- 
Insi-.n  and  a  snare:  i-apers  are  put  away  and  forgotten;  and 
,,.,.„.  are  no  advantaffos  posccs«,d  by  such  desks  over  the 
ordinary  flat  top  desk. 
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Hid  you  ever  look  at  tlio  desk  of  some  lawyers,— heaped 
up  with  dustv  papers,  and  bundles,  covered  witli  books,  every- 
thing indicating  that  he  was  attempting  to  do  hall  a  dozen 
thin-s  at  once,  and  succeeding  in  doing  m.thi.ig  at  a  very 
«l.,w  rate  and  with  excessive  friction ?  If  that  desk  had  been 
.o  arran<'ed  and  so  nuiintained  as  to  allow  the  greatest  la- 
cilirv  for  work  and  the  least  opportunity  for  accumulating 
.Icadwood.  more  than  twice  as  much  work  could  probably 
have  been  d.me  i)y  the  man  who  sat  in  front  of  it.  A  desk 
is  a  workshop  not  a  store  room. 

Wc  quote  from  an  excellent  article  that  appeared  a  nuni- 
ber  of  vears  ago  in  that  well-known  magazine  "  fyf^t^"'' 
(Mititlcl"  The  I'rinciples  of  tJood  Desk  System:"  The  top 
of  the  desk,  evcrv  drawer  and  every  pigeon-hole  should  be 
devoted  solely  to 'work,  to  the  tools  and  materials  of  work. 
Tile  chips  and  the  shavinsrs  must  not  Ik-  allowed  to  pile  up 
in  any  part  of  the  workshop. 

'•  Thi-  i^  the  first  law  of  desk  system.  It  is  first  because 
it  strikes  at  the  chief  weakness  of  every  disorderly,  unsyetem- 
atic  desk.  Open  your  upper-right  hand  drawer.  Pull  it 
out  so  that  Vi)u  can  see  the  hack  of  it.  How  much  of  its 
contents  is  live  material?  Do  you  know  what  every  paper 
or  bundle  of  papers  is  ?  How  many  of  them  have  you  opened 
or  used  in  the  last  ten  months?  Are  all  papers  or  bundles 
of  i.a,.ers  of  that  sort  for  that  purpose  in  this  same  drawer 
If  vou  were  asked  for  the  A.  B.  C.  papers  and  didn  t  ..nd 
them  in  this  drawer,  where  you  expected  to  find  them,  how 
manv  other  drawers  would  you  have  to  open  before  th.v 
turned  up?  Isn't  there  sometliing  in  tliis  drawer  that  could 
be  thrown  away  or  filed  in  the  general  file? 

"  Now  how  alK.ut  tiie  bottom  riglit  hand  drawer?  How 
h,n.r  does' it  take  vou  to  find  what  you  think  is  in  Wwrof 
Isn't  it  overcrowded?  Isn't  it  full  of  dusty  uncertainties . 
'•  do  throu-h  vour  w.iole  desk  in  that  way  and  see  if  yon 
bav,  not  been  aliowing  the  chips  and  shavings  to  mix  up 
with  the  tools  and  live  material,  turning  the  vhole  desk  inlo 
a  slate  of  confusion  tliat  is  w..rse  tli.in  a  c<.untry  carpent^  r- 
shop. 

"If  such  is  the  case,  clean  house.     «!et  rid  of  everythm- 
that  isn't  a  goo<!.  serviceable  tool,  or  necessary  materinl  f-r 
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the  execution  of  your  work.    Decide  to  make  your  desk  a 
good,  clean,  orderly  workshop. 

"  But  the  best  of  intentions  in  this  respect  won't  avail 
much  unless  backed  by  a  definite  system — both  in  the  ar- 
ranfrement  of  the  desk  and  the  handling  of  work  passing  over 
it.  Without  such  system,  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  desk  will 
gradually  fall  back  into  its  old  shiftless  condition. 

"  To  begin  with,  start  with  a  housecleaning  that  will 
rid  the  desk  of  all  unnecessary  papers  suid  leave  you  only  the 
needful  tools  and  live  material. 

"  (Jlear  the  top  of  the  desk  and  let  the  upper-right  hand 
drawer  and  the  one  just  below  it  be  entirely  empty.     In  the 
upper  left-liand  drawer,  at  tlie  front,  place  a  .3  x  5  desk  tray 
or  "  tickler  "  outfit,  or  other  "  reminder  "  with  month  and 
l-to-;}l  "dividers."    The  "reminder"  file  in  which  a  copy 
of  the  last  letter  on  the  subject  is  inserted  ahead  in  the  file 
under  the  date  at  which  it  should  be  taken  up,  is  that  in  use 
by  the  writer.     In  the  same  way  slips  can  be  placed  in  the 
"  tickler ''  for  all  future  work  whether  there  are  papers  in 
connection  with  it  or  not.     All  these  slips  will  thus  come  up 
automatically  for  attention  on  the  proper  date,  and  act  as  a 
mechanical  memory  jogger  that  will  eliminate  all  chince  of 
overlooking  any  detail,  cut  out  all  anxiety  and  confusion  as 
to  the  unfinished  work  ahead  of  you,  and  make  it  possible 
to  fulfil  every  promise  and  business  engagement.     The  part 
a  "  tickler  "  can  play  in  desk  work  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire elaboration  here. 

"  It  is  possible  that  your  desk  work  requires  that  you  keep 
at  hand  a  small  supply  of  various  envelopes,  a  little  business 
paper  and  a  scratch  pad  or  two.  Arrange  these  in  the  drawer 
below  the  tickler  or  in  the  back  part  of  the  tickler  drawer. 

"  You  may  also  need  scissors,  ruler,  rubber  bands,  pins 
and  paper  clips.  These  should  be  placed  orderly  in  a  speci- 
ally constructed  part  of  the  wide  middle  drawer.  Few  desk- 
makers  appreciate  the  real  use  of  this  middle  drawer  or  they 
would  supply  some  sort  of  construction — a  long  narrow  com- 
partment at  the  front  for  ruler  and  BciBsors,  with  smaller 
compartments  partitioned  off  back  of  it  for  the  r:ibber  bands, 
pins,  etc.  Without  these  compartments  the  force  of  closing 
the  drawer  always  makes  chaos  of  any  orderly  arrangement. 
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"All  the  papers  pulled  out  of  your  desk  when  you  'clcaued 
hou^o '  should  now  have  been  properly  disposed  of.  K  there 
are  still  others  which  do  not  fall  within  the  classitications 
r.cr  d  they  are  probably  peculiar  to  the  work  of  you 
„d  vidual  desk,  and  you  still  have  two  small  drawers  on  the 
eft  hand  side  of  your  desk  and  one  double  drawer  on  the 
other  ^de  that  should  accommodate,  with  good,  systematic 
tJn^Zni  and  a  careful  eye  to  classificat  on,  ^he  papers 
Ld  tools  of  any  work  and  every  detail.  « /he  -s.  is  roU 
top  and  not  flat  you  have  a  lot  of  pigeon-holes  on  hicb  you 
musrexercise  the  same  judgment  and  ^are  in  arrangement 

Each  hole  should  be  fitted  with  a  box  P'oP^riy/  ntilk 

details  of  these  extra  drawers  and  pigeon-holes  are  entr^ly 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article  and  must  be  left  to  tbe  in 
Swidual    but  their  use  and  condition  must  be  definitely 
eltlbSed  and  maintained  if  a  perfect  desk  is  required. 
"We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  house-cleaning  and  re- 
lumirng  of  your  desk  is  completed.    You  are  ready  ^o^^h 
^n7nL's  work     You  must  first  get  the  rest  of  the  office 
To   a    fn  accord  with  your  desk  system  that  it  is  thorougWy 
understood  that  all  papers  and  work  coming  to  J«st^e 
placed  nowhere  but  on  the  right  hand  ledge^    This  «  o  help 
Vou  keep  the  top  of  your  desk  in  good  order,  to  avoid  con- 
?usion  and  to  collect  in  one  place  all  papers  that  have  not 
had  your  attention.    Your  mail  and  papers  coming  to  you 
from  other  desks  must  all  go  on  that  ledge. 

"Such  a  pile  as  this  you  find  there  '^ea  you  come  to 
work  in  the  morning.  It  representes  new  work,  but  bejore 
^ou  tackle  it  take  out  of  your  tickler  all  -^^^/^  «'  J^ 
day  and  run  over  them  to  see  if  there  is  anything  there  that 
hLld  take  precedence  over  the  new  wf  •  By  domg  ^  pu 
mav  often  set  work  in  motion  during  the  first  ten  or  JUWen 
Sutes  of  the  day  that  would  be  seriously  handicapped  if 
left  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 

"  You  are  then  ready  to  take  over  the  new  PaP"«  ^'T^ 
♦hp  Ifidffe  The  new  papers  cannot  get  mixed  up  with  the 
oW  Sor  th:re  areL^^ld  papers  in  sight.  There  .hoidd 
Tver  bo  anv  exposed  papers  within  the  "area  «'  ^'J  »>; 
hind  "except  those  on  which  you  are  at  that  immediate  time 

working. 
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"  The  new  papers  and  mail  in  a  neat  pile  are  your  present 
work  in  hand.  Go  through  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
lie  Don't  fish  down  for  the  easiest.  Take  them  as  they 
come  and  pass  them  through.  Letters  to  be  answered  and 
future  work  go  into  the  upper  right-hand  drawer  with  a 
corresponding  memorandum  into  the  tickler.  Papers  to  be 
passed  through  to  other  desks  or  to  the  file  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  office  boy  for  delivery.  A  file  basket  may  need  to  be 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  desk  if  you  do  not  use  a  rack 
compartment  for  that  purpose. 

«  Very  soon  you  will  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  your 
pile  of  new  papers  and  be  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  next 
importance,  your  "  area  of  work  in  hand  "  again  being  en- 
tirely clear.  Unfinished  work,  or  work  called  up  for  atten- 
tion by  the  tickler  from  the  upper  right  hand  drawer,  what- 
ever it  is  you  dip  into  next,  see  that  it  alone  comes  within 
the  "area  of  work  in  hand."  It  is  the  condition  of  that 
portion  of  your  desk  quite  as  much  as  the  drawers  and 
pigeon-holes  that  is  to  make  your  desk  system  a  satisfactory 
capacity-increasing  system. 

"  The  placing  of  your  ink  wells,  sponge  cups  and  all  the 
ether  paraphernalia  must  get  themselves  into  the  most  con- 
venient places  without  taking  up  excessive  room. 

"Keep  photographs  and  bric-a-brac  oft  the  desk.  Be- 
member  it  is  your  workshop. 

"  The  office  manager  who  is  seeking  ways  of  cutting  down 
his  service  account,  who  wants  to  increase  the  working  cap- 
acity of  his  office  without  adding  to  the  force,  can  do  few 
things  that  will  bring  more  prompt  or  satisfactory  results 
than  by  ordering  the  main  details  of  this  desk  system  into 
operation  in  every  desk  in  the  office— not  forgetting  his  own. 

In  the  average  office  more  time  is  unnecessarily  lost  in 
filing  and  referring  to  correspondence  than  in  any  other  one 
detail  of  office  work.  No  matter  what  method  of  filing  la 
used,  an  unsystematic  man  seems  to  find  difficulty. 

And  yet  the  matter  is  very  simple.  The  business  man 
can  have  his  correspondence  right  at  his  elbow,  just  aa  he 
can  his  daily  tickler. 

The  deep  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  a  desk  can  be  used  for 
filing  his  current  correspondence,  or  at  any  rate  those  pajwra 
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that  he  refers  to  most  frequently  if  his  corTespondence  is 
too  heavy.  The  only  tools  necessary  are  a  number  of  blanlc 
folders,  preferably  of  standard  size,  in  which  the  correspond- 
ence is  filed.  For  each  regular  correspondent  one  of  these 
folders  is  made  out  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  cor- 
respondent written  across  the  top. 

Every  letter  received  is  filed  in  the  proper  folder  and  at 
the  front  of  the  folder.  All  letters  are,  therefore,  m  strict 
clironological  order  and  can  be  referred  to  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  ease. 

Every  business  man  of  course  makes  some  kind  of  dupli- 
cate copies  of  his  out-going  letters,  "these  are  replies  to 
letters  received,  the  duplicate  should  be  attached  to  tht 
original  letter,  and  filed  in  the  proper  folder  m  its  chrono- 
logical  order. 

When  it  is  required  to  refer  to  a  letter,  the  folder  of  th.a 
corrt"spondent  is  taken  from  the  drawer,  with  its  reply,  and 
each  letter  with  its  reply  attached  can  be  examined  by 
.imply  turning  one  sheet  after  another,  while  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  makes  the  transaction  run  right  along 
in  order.  ^^ 

From  another  excellent  article  published  in  «  System 

some  few  years  ago,  we  quote  the  following:  "^very  man^ 

manager  or  clerk,  in  business,  can  divide  his  ye«t  >nto  penods 

of  one  sort  or  another.    Let  him  sit  down,  then,  and  mark 

them  off.    There  is  the  time  of  closing  one  fiscal  year  and 

the  beginning  of  another,  for  one  thing.     What  duties  does 

lo  have  that  hinge  upon  this  period?    What  can  he  think  of 

looking  ahead  to  that  time,  that  will  demand  hi^  attent  on 

or  tho  attention  of  those  under  him?    How  '"a^^J  !""f 

be  start  in  order  to  get  matters  well  in  hand?    What  are 

some  of  the  things  which  were  overlooked  at  the  dosing  of 

the  last  year  that  must  surely  be  taken  in  hand  early  this 

time? 

«  Half  an  hour's  thought  along  these  lines  will  develop 
anv  number  of  items  that  should  be  set  down  on  tickkr 
cards  and  filed  ahead  so  as  to  come  up  in  ample  time  for  at- 
tention  at  the  closing  of  the  year.  It  ,s  well  also  to  enter  al 
of  them  on  one  card,  under  one  heading,  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  check  list. 
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"A  period  that  comes,  or  should  come,  in  every  desk 
man's  year  is  vacation  time.  What  are  the  things  you  must 
do  before  you  leave  your  desk  for  that  two  weeks  ?  How  far 
ahead  must  you  begin  to  arrange  your  work  and  turn  it  over 
to  someone  else  ? 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  to  illustrate  what  is 
meant  by  dividing  the  year  into  periods.  Every  man  and 
every  desk  has  its  ovm  periods,  its  own  high  spots  in  the 
year's  work  that  demand  special  attention.  When  you  once 
begin  to  set  them  down  systematically  you  will  find,  too,  that 
each  month  is  susceptible  of  the  same  division  and  you  can 
supply  tickler  cards  that  will  '  punch '  you  up  regularly  on 
each  monthly  duty  and  get  you  started  on  time,  no  matter 
how  many  unusual  things  turn  up. 

"  With  a  desk  tickler  full  of  these  future  work  cards  it 
is  surprising  what  a  load  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  will  be 
lifted  from  the  mind. 

"  No  matter  how  trivial  the  duty  is,  or  how  easy  it  may 
seem  to  remember  it,  if  you  don't  'do  it  now'  make  a 
memorandum  of  it.  Don't  trust  your  memory.  A  busy 
man's  memory  is  his  worst  enemy,  a  written  memorandum 
his  best  friend. 

"  There  ar«  countlesa  good  business  ideas  lost  eveiy  day 
becauBe  they  are  left  where  they  originated— in  the  mind. 
We  hear  men  say,  '  That's  a  good  idea;  I'll  bear  it  m  mind 
and  use  it  some  day,'  or,  '  I  have  it  in  mind  to  do  so  and  so 
M  Boon  a*  I  get  time.'  Don't  'have  it  in  mind;'  have  it  in 
your  tickler. 

«  The  tickler  slips  will  take  care  of  all  matters  that  come 
up  while  you  are  at  your  desk,  but  there  are  others  that  come 
up  when  you  are  away  out  around  the  office  or  outside  the 
office.  For  these  you  should  provide  yourself  with  a  vest 
pocket  note  book  and  form  the  habit  of  using  it  freely.  It  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  consult  this  note  book  every  morning  as 
goon  as  you  reach  your  desk,  and  transfer  the  notes  from  it 
to  tickler  slips,  or  in  some  other  way  see  that  they  are  given 
attention. 

« Propyastination  is  about  as  bad  as  forgetfulness.  It 
often  postpones  results  with  just  as  disastrous  consequences, 
putting  off  the  things  to  be  done  as  the  memoranda  or  tickler 
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Blips  come  up.    The  'do  it  now'  system  must  back  up  the 
memory  system. 

"  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can  help  a  young  man 

forward  it  is  a  reputation  for  keeping  promises  and  for  get- 

nTwork  done  when  it  is  wanted,  not  a  few  hours  or  a^ew 

days  later.    Promptness  in  keeping  promises  or  m  turning 

out  w  rk  of  any  kind,  plus  thoroughness  in  following  work  up 

and  following  it  through  to  the  very  efld,  is  a  combinat  on 

hard  to  heat  (and  hard  to  find).    With  a  proper  use  of    he 

desk  tickler  it  is  possible  to  work  out  such  a  combmation 

most  satisfactorily.     This  is  the  method :- 

"Make  a  tickler  .Up  for  every  proniisc  g^^en  file  it  far 

enough  ahead  of  the  date  of  promise  to  enable  you  to  get 

tartod  in  ample  time.    When  the  tin,e  to  start  comes  start^ 

'do  it  now.'    Don't  put  it  off.    If  the  work  ^^  ->^^^^ 

that  demands  your  attention  from  day  to  day,  or  at  frequent 

intervals,  keep  vour  tickler  slip  ninnmg  ahead  m  your  file 

to  come  up  and  jog  vour  memory.     If  the  completeness  of 

he  ^^rk  depends  upon  several  details,  list  these  details  on 

the  slip' so  that  your  attention  will  be  called  to  each  one 

and  nothing  overlooked. 

-If  the  slip  covers  work  to  which  you  alone  are  giving 
attention,  it  is  simplv  a  matter  of  keeping  faith  with  your- 
Tuntil  the  work  is  finished;  if  it  is  something  you  have 
turned  over  to  others  the  slip  should  come  up  with  about  the 
san,e  regularity,  in  order  thrt  you  "^"X .thoroughly  and  tact- 
fnllv  follow  it  up  to  the  end  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  de- 
tails.    Alwavs  file  a  tickler  card  covering  work  turned  over 
to  others  at  a  date  that  will  give  you  time  to  catch  and 
rectify  any  mistakes  or  to  get  things  moving  fast  if  they  have 
Teen  neglected  or  forgotten  since  they  were  first  turned  ove 
Make  those  under  you  or  around  you  to  whom  you  give  out 
work  keep  your  promises  and  act  as  promptly  as  you  would 
vonr'eir    Thoro^.   nothing  like   the  follow-up  tickler  to 
accomplish  that.   If  not  required  to  make  a  promise  to  some 
one  else  make  one  to  yourself.     Set  a  date  for  the  coniple- 
tion  of  every  task  and  hold  to  it.     See  how  long  you  can  go 
wHhout  confessing  that  you  for.ot  and  without  fallmg  down 
on  a  promise.     Keep  a  record  f-.r  a  year." 

To  use  time  .systematically  is  to  save  it.     Anything  that 
makes  it  possible  to  do  in  one  minute  what  formerly  took 
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two  that  avoids  the  waste  of  a  second  here  and  a  nunute 
the  e  that  makes  every  instant  count  for  productive  work, 
rnln.  that  your  time  is  being  regulated  and  systematized. 

Short  cuts,  methodical  habits,  convenient  and  system- 
atic arrangem;nt  of  the  desk's  work,  concentrated  interest 
"n  the  work  in  hand;  all  these  make  for  a  saving  in  tmie  and 
an  increase  in  the  individual's  capacity  for  work. 

Increased  capacity  for  work  is  the  true  measure  of  ^a 
luan's^rwth  in  business.    Part  of  the  increase  will  come 
S  ^our^!  with  the  years,  through  greater  familiari  y  ^nth 
one's  wo^k,  wider  experience  and  keener  judgment.     But 
ven  -ore  'will  come,  Slithout  waiting  for  the  ye- to  b„ng 
it  through  a  proper  use  of  the  hours  and  minutes  in  the  day. 
The  president  of  a  great  American  trust  company  says:— 
"  I  TakeCp  one  thing  It  a  time.    When  I  lay  «  thing  ^sj^" 
it  is  eompleted-conipleted  as  well  as  I  know  how     Doing 
on    tWng'at  a  time,  keeping  at  it  until  finished,  and  doing 
«"ll   must  bring  success.    To  do  things  well  means  that  a 
^^Ln  alu^t  'of  time  and  thought  must  ^  P"*  7;Vmo™t 
What  will  allow  the  modem  business  man  to  P«t  the  mo^t 
time  and  the  best  thought  on  the  P.'^f  ^^^r      .hL  to 
each  day?    A  system-a  system  which  -^^  ^"°f  ^^^^^^^J^ 
his  attention  methodically-a  system  which  ^"  P/\  f^^^ 
facilities  at  his  command  that  they  can  be  disposed  of  quickly 
Ind  Sligently-a  system  ^^'f /*"  P"\"f  .i/l^Jf 
of  the  work  upon  him  (but  that  fraction  the  vital  p^n^), 
and   carry   out  the   rest  accurately   and  ^f  ^"     "^"f 
people  perform  the  tasks  that  are  assigned  to  them  well 
b7they  do  not  succeed.    Why?     Simply  because  they  are 
doing  i«st  what  they  are  asked  to  d(^no  more     It  is  the 
Ln'who  does  a  little  more  than  is  assigned  to  h,m  who  ge^s 
the  position  above  when  it  becomes  vacant.     It  is  the  man 
who  does  everything  that  he  can  find  to  do  and  does  all  these 
things  well,  whose  climb  is  constant;  and  ho  can  only  do 
those  few  things  more  than  are  assigned  to  him  by  using 
svsteniatic  metho<ls  in  his  own  work." 
■     I^ave  worry  to  the  system.     Don't  take  your  busmess 
anxieties  to  bed  with  you.     When  you  he  down  to  rest  let 
vour  buiiness  rest  also. 
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The  great  apparei>*  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  be  equipped  for  a  day  of  business  which  follows  a 
night  of  restless  worry. 

System  should  so  pervade  all  the  affairs  of  your  life  that 
you  will  be  able  to  dismiss  from  your  mind  any  business 
problem,  in  order  to  secure  rest. 
Get  down  on  time  in  the  morning. 

Always  know  just  what  you  are  going  to  do  the  first 
minute  you  sit  down  at  your  desk  in  the  morning.  Have  a 
definite  daily  plan  of  getting  down  to  your  work. 

Work  full  up  to  the  last  minute.  Some  men  in  business 
always  let  up  near  closing  time  and  accomplish  less  in  the 
last  'thirty  or  sixty  minutes  of  the  day  than  at  any  other 
time — unless,  perhaps,  the  first  thirty  or  sixty. 

Save  yourself  all  unnecessary  steps.  Send  brief  notes  of 
instruction  or  information  to  other  desks  by  the  office  boy, 
instead  of  going  to  take  the  matter  up  in  person.  Stick  to 
your  desk  as  much  as  you  can,  if  your  real  work  is  at  the  desk. 
Don't  keep  in  your  own  hands  details  that  can  be  done 
just  as  well  by  some  one  at  a  lower  salary,  but  be  sure  it  can 
be  done  just  as  well,  or  you  may  find  you  are  losing  time 
instead  of  saving  it. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  insert  here  the  set  of  rules 
which  the  famous  Lord  Russell,  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
wrote  for  the  guidance  of  his  son—also  a  member  of  tb" 
Bar:— 

"  1.  Begin  each  day's  work  with  a  memo,  of  wha^  is  to 
be  done,  in  order  of  urgency. 

2.  Do  one  thing  only  at  a  time. 

r>.  In  any  business  interviews,  note  in  your  diary  or  in 
your  entries  the  substance  of  what  takes  place— for  cor- 
iroboration  in  any  future  difficulty. 

4.  Arrange  any  case,  whether  for  brief  or  for  your  own 
judgment,  in  the  order  of  time. 

5.  Be  scrupulously  exact  down  to  the  smallest  item  in 
money  matters,  etc.,  in  your  account  of  them. 

6.  Be  careful  to  keep  your  paper  in  a  neat  an^  Drderly 
fashion. 
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7.  There  is  no  need  to  confess  ignorance  to  a  client,  but 
never  be  above  asking  for  advice  from  those  competent  to 
give  it  in  any  matter  of  doubt,  and  never  affect  to  under- 
stand thoroughly. 

8.  Get  to  the  bottom  of  any  affair  entrusted  to  you— even 
the  simplest— and  to  each  piece  of  work  as  if  you  were  a 
tradesman  turning  out  a  best  sample  of  his  manufacture  by 
which  he  wishes  to  be  judged. 

9.  Do  not  be  content  with  being  merely  an  expert  master 
of  form  and  detail,  but  strive  to  be  a  lawyer. 

10.  Be  up  to  date,  read  the  best  current  literature  as  well 
as  the  best  books. 

11.  Always  be  straightforward  and  sincere." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Accounting. 

A  moment's  thought  by  the  ma^  ''^^  ^''^^^trt^i 
never  really  considered  the  matter  will  convmce  him  that  a 
law  business  is  essentially  a  credit  business. 

Nearly  every  transaction  is  on  the  credit  basis  and  if  the 
husi^e"  is  to  be  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint  the 
accrnting  system  must  he  as  nearly  faultless  as  possible. 

Consider  for  a  moment  just  what  kind  of  accounting 
svston,  you  have.  Is  it  old-fashioned,  cumbersome,  slow  and 
expensive?  Does  it  keep  your  clerical  force  long  into  the 
hours  of  the  night  to  close  up  the  day's  business  and  to  get 
von  your  statement  on  time?  Does  it  give  you  a  complete 
resumrof  the  exact  condition  of  your  business  m  cone  se 
leSe  form?  Do  you  realize  that  there  is  no  department 
of  vo  ir  business  where  the  chance  of  loss  is  so  great  and 
lere  the  system  is  so  imperative  as  in  your  accounting  de- 
partmcnt? 

now  Ion,  do  you  have  to  wait  each  month  for  your  tm 
hah.nco?     The  time  to  get  a  full  statement  "/   -*  ^""^Yf 
business  is  on  the  first  day  of  this  month-no   the  \^\^^ 
"u  have  to  wait  every  month  for  your  7-th  y  stetemen^ 
if  vour  bookkeeper  must  work  over  time  to  get  »*«"*—"" 
thne  von  got  rid  of  your  poor,  i-.^^^nn^tc  accounting  system^ 
There   must   bo  one   accounting  system   to   which   the 
methods  used  in  ear-h  dcpart-rcnt  must  be  related  as  the 
par  tare  to  the  whole.    The  conveyancer's  work  differs  from 
Z  work  of  the  collection  clerk,  but  let  the  work  of  each 
be  crvstallized  in  the  form  of  an  account  compiled  and  rend- 
ered bv  means  of  tlio  same  accountmg  system. 

The  aceountin?  svstem.  moreover,  must  permit  the  ex- 
pansion of  business.  Tf  your  business  is  small,  do  not  sadd  e 
it  with  a  system  which  will  have  to  be  discarded  when  your 
business  is  doubled,  or  when  you  take  m  a  partner.  Start 
with  the  right  system. 
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There  is  no  excuse  for  not  being  familiar  with  account- 
ing methods  as  adapted  and  applied  to  solicitor  8  work 
There  ire  a  number  of  excellent  books  on  the  subject,  all 
worth  reading,  not  that  it  is  recommended  that  any  of  the 
systeino  discussed  in  these  books  should  be  adopted  holus- 
bolus;  but  thev  are  all  helpful  reading  and  assist  one  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  comprehension  of  one's  own  problems. 
There  is  an  English  book-Kain's  Solicitors  Book-keeping 
(Waterlow   Bros.   &  Layton   Ltd.,   Birchin  Lane,  London, 
E.G..  3  shillings)  used  by  many  English  solicitors-  other 
works  are  "Book-keeping  for  Solicitor.,"  by  Hodsoll,  and 
"  Solicitors  Accounts,"  by  Dicksee. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  describe  some  accounting  "  sys- 
tems "  one  runs  across  in  law  offices  in  Canada. 

One  office  in  Eastern  Canada  made  more  than  a  provi..- 
cial  reputation  when  its  methods  were  investigated  in  Court 
in  a  libel  action  brought  by  one  of  its  members     It  was 
admitted  on  the  trial  that  the  finn  had  practically  no  ac- 
counting system.     For  instance,  the  plaintiffs  partner  or 
clerks  working  on  a  certain  client's  business,  spent  a  few 
hours  one  dav  and  a  few  hours  another  day  at  it,  but  made 
only  a  note  in  a  stenographer's  note  book-some  times  no 
record  at  all-of  the  work.    When  the  business  was  closed 
he  "made  a  guess"  at  what  time  had  been  spent  on  the 
work,  opposite  dates  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  sent  the 
bill  to  the  client.    The  stenographer's  note  book  could  not 
be  produced  on  the  trial,-it  had  been  destroyed  and  no 
other  V)ooks  were  produced  in  Court.    Needless  to  say,  the 
impression  produced  on  the  jury  was  not  very  favourable 
to  such  methods. 

Another  "  system  "  we  have  heard  of  consists  of  keeping 
a  record  in  a  blotter,  of  disbursements,  the  interviews  with 
the  people  who  call  and  the  attendances  made  and  compil- 
incr  an  account  when  necessary  from  tbis  source,  and  the 
letter  book.  All  moneys,  clients  and  othenvise,  are  kept 
in  the  same  bank  account. 

In  another  office  with  five  partners  three  different 
methods  of  getting  items  into  the  ledger  prevail;  although 
a  client  would  not  know  this,  the  book-keeper  does,  and  the 
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numerous  day  books  and  docket  books  and  loose  leaf  bind- 
ers not  infrequently  bring  him  back  to  office  for  night  work. 

We  suppose  the  majority  of  lawyers  run  their  account- 
ing system  somewhat  as  follows.  A  memorandum  of  some 
kind'is  made  of  letters,  interviews  and  attendance  directly 
into  a  day-book  or  blotter,  or  the  charge  is  dictated  frcin 
some  memorandum  to  a  stenographer  who  writes  them  in  a 
day-book.  From  time  to  time  the  book-keeper  posts  the  en- 
tries from  the  day-book  to  the  client's  account  in  the  ledger. 
In  this  latter  account  the  l)ook-kecper  has  already  entered, 
from  a  cash  book,  the  disbursements  he  has  had  to  makt' 
for  the  client.  At  the  end  of  the  half  year  or  quarter,  if 
the  action  or  transaction  has,  in  the  meantime,  been  closed, 
the  member  of  the  firm  who  had  the  business  under  his 
charge,  gets  possession  of  the  ledger  and  appraises  each 
item  of  })rofessional  services,  and  then  tbe  book-keeper 
makes  up  a  copy  of  the  account  to  be  rendered.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  glance  is  probably  taken  through  the  ledger, 
and  a  list  i*  made  of  the  unj)aid  accounts,  whereupon  a 
spasmodic  effort  is  made  to  gather  in  a  few  more  dollars. 

Any  of  these  accounting  methods  may  or  may  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  law  office  they  are  intended  to  serve,  but 
that  is  the  most  that  probably  can  be  said  of  them;  none 
of  them  would  stand  the  strain  if  business  doubled  or 
trebled;  none  of  them  permit  or  promote  mucli  expansion. 

The  first  suggestion  towards  improvement  we  would 
make  would  be  the  adoption  of  loose  leaf  methods,  wiiere 
convenient  and  advisable. 

Ti\e  "  unit  idea  "  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  iteriiiancnt 
improvements  in  modern  book-keeping  and  accounting  work. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iwst  filing  systems  and  card 
devices:  and  is.  in  short,  the  Ivcynote  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness bysteni.  In  book-k'-cping  systems  tlic  plirase  "unit 
idea  "  means  the  loose  leaf  ledger. 

We  know  well  enouffb  what  objections  will  l)0  raised 
against  the  use  of  loose  leaf  InvNks  in  accounting;  most  of 
them  can  be  answered  by  saying  that  they  are  in  general 
use  bv  hundreds  of  banks,  financial  institutions  and  law 
offices  all  over  the  world.  Mnnv  of  the  objections  first  made 
to  the  loose  leaf  system  have  been  overconie  l)y  recent  im- 
provements or   founil   trivial   in   actual   practice.     For   in- 
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stance,  the  loss  of  a  leaf  during  the  tran^fe^  from  the  cur- 
rent to  transfer  or  tile  binders  is  about  as  rare  as  the  loss 
of  an  entire  book.  Binders  are  made  with  locks  and  keys, 
so  tiiat  only  a  member  of  a  iirm  or  a  trusted  subordinate 
car.  remove  a  leaf.  The  system  has  made  its  way  as  an  ex- 
cellent device  for  saving  time,  for  increasing  convenience 
ir.  accounting;  automatically  eliminating  dead  and  closed 
accounts,  and  performing  several  operations  at  once.  It 
makes  possible  typewritten  accounts,  which  are  neater,  more 
legible,  and  more  compact.  Accounts  are  automatically  in- 
dexed. Unlimited  expansion  is  possible  without  the  neces- 
sity lor  re-opening  accounts,  and  it  enables  the  accountant 
to  distribute  the  records  among  thi  book-keepers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  sr  that  all  may  be  at  work  at  once. 

There  cannot,  however,  be  any  objection  to  adopting  a 
looFC-leuf  ledger  for  the  professional  service  items  of  your 
business.     Keep  the  cash  items  if  you  wish   in  a  bound 
book,     (iive  each  client  a  separate  leaf  for  each  suit  or 
matter,  putting  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  page.    As  charges 
are  made  for  services  the  items  are  entered  or  posted  to 
that  particular  account  or  leaf.     When  the  suit  or  trans- 
action is  closed,  the  pages  containing  the  record  of  the 
transaction  may  be  taken  out  of  the  book  and  handed  over 
to  the  particular  member  of  the  firm  whose  business  it  has 
been,  to  appraise  the  value  of  his  services.    The  items  are 
of  no  use  to  any  one  until  the  services  they  represent  have 
been  appraised.     The  moment  that  amount  is  ascertained 
the  total  is  journalized  into  the  account  in  the  ledger  where- 
in have  been  entered,  from  the  cash  book,  the  disbursements 
'n  connection  with  the  same  matter.    At  the  same  time  the 
book-keeper  adds  the  cash  disbursement  items  in  his  cash 
hiok  to  the  items  for  professional  services,  and  renders  the 
account.     The  pages  from  the  professional  services  ledger 
are  not  put  bark   into  that  ledger,  but  transferred  to  a 
"  transfer  binder."     This  method  keeps  the  dead  accounts 
out  of  your  way  but  makes  all  accounts — live  or  dead — in- 
stantly accessible.    When  the  account  is  paid  a  credit  entry 
closes  the  account. 

TiCt  us  go  back  to  the  methods  in  use  for  getting  the 
items  for  services  into  tho  professional  serviceg  ledger. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  divide  that  ledger  into  a  number 
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of  ledgers  or  '/aders  or  docket  books — each  devoted  to  a 
di'partiuent  of  tlie  business  or  to  the  work  of  some  particu- 
lar iiieir.lcr  of  the  firm.  For  really  this  method  of  pro- 
fessional sor>iee  charges  has  vers"  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  art  of  book-keeping: — 

For  instance,  A.  is  in  charge  of  a  suit  for  a  client  B. 
The  old  way  to  make  a  charge  for,  say  an  attendance  on 
B.'s  behalf,  is  to  make  a  note  of  the  attendance  on  a  mem- 
orandum pad  or  in  a  "  blotter  "  on  A.'s  desk,  and  later  in 
the  day  to  call  in  a  stenographer  to  whom  the  charge  could 
be  dictated  for  entry  by  the  stenographer  in  a  day  book, 
from  which  book  it  would  be  copied  or  posted  to  a  ledger 
account  against  the  client. 

If  instead  of  this  course,  A.  has,  on  his  desk,  instead 
of  his  "  blotter,"  a  loo.se  leaf  professional  servii  ,  ledger  or 
docket  binder  he  has  merely  to  turn  to  the  ao  unt  against 
B.  and  write  the  entry  there,  thereby  saving  his  own,  the 
stenographers  and  the  book-keeper's  time  and  eliminating 
"blotters"  and  day  books.  A  good  many  lawyers  would 
find  it  hard  to  do  away  with  the  '•  blotter "  or  with  the 
stenographer.  In  the  old  system  the  blotter  contains  the 
record  of  the  origir '1  entry;  under  the  loose  leaf  docket 
hook  system  the  record  is  in  the  ledger. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  a  system  of  profes- 
sional services  accounting  in  operation  in  a  large  Boston  law 
office.  Instead  of  a  loose  Iruf  ledger  for  such  items,  a 
cabinet  containing  about  75  shallow  drawers  is  used,  sim- 
ilar to  cabinets  used  for  keeping  blank  legal  forms  (foolscap 
siztV  The  cabinet  is  kept  in  a  vault  and  not  removed. 
Kach  drawer  is  lettered  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or 
other  appropriate  index  information.  Each  drawer  con- 
tains accounts  of  various  clients,  the  accounts  beini?  kept 
on  typewriter  paper  foolscap  size.  A  stenographer  is  em- 
ployed as  assistant  book-keeper,  to  whom  all  charges  for 
profesFJonal  scrvic<'s  are  dictated.  Instead  of  these  charges 
being  entered  in  a  day  book,  to  \k  j)osted  afterwards  to  the 
proper  accounts  in  the  ledger,  the  stenographer  removes 
the  sheet  or  page  containing  the  account  from  its  drawer 
in  th<-  eabini't  .ami  typwrites  on  it  the  entries  dictated. 
Three  eopi's  of  an  account  are  made.     The  first  copy  is 
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rendered  to  the  client  as  his  account,  the  second  copy  being 
bound  for  future  reference,  the  third  being  a  spare  copy 
to  be  used  in  case  tlie  account  has  to  be  rendered  a  second 
time.  Only  one  stenographer  does  this  kind  of  work,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  work  is  uniform  and  of  good  appear- 
ance. The  system  has  its  Rood  features,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned  here  with  a^,,  intention  of  advocating  it. 

Whatever  the  method  employed  for  getting  the  charges 
on  the  books  it  is  important  (although  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  sav  so)  that  every  member  of  the  staff  should  record  at 
once^"  the  morning  after  "  at  the  latest— all  items  which 
are  chargeable  to  clients  for  professional  services.  There 
should  be  no  exception  to  this  rule  for  anyone— senior  part- 
ner or  office  boy,— for  the  first  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  accounting  system,  however  well  devised,  is  that  the 
entries  should  be  made  promptly  and  regularly  immediately 
after  the  performance  of  the  work. 

As  an  aid  in  carrying  out  this  rule,  the  clerk  or  operator 
in  charge  of  the  telephone  exchange  should  keep  a  record 
of  all  messages  over  the  lines.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  *his  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  General  Office." 

A  similar  record  can  be  kept  by  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  waiting  room,  of  all  attendances  and  interviews  of  the 
various  members  of  the  staff. 

With  these  memoranda  and  the  duplicates  of  letters 
sent  out,  the  charges  in  the  ledger  are  a  matter  of  little  or 
no  trouble. 

In  addition  to  the  cat^h  ledger  and  to  the  professional 
services  (whether  divided  into  separate  department  ledgers 
or  docket  books  or  binders,  or  not)  there  should  Iw  in  every 
law  business  a  cash  book  and  a  journal  (or  a  cash  journal). 
The  cash  book  or  cash  journal  should  be  90  ruled  as  to  dis- 
tinguish clients'  money  from  other  moneys. 

Probably  most  lawyers  are  too  conservative  to  think  of 
having  a  loose  leaf  cash  bonk,  although  such  a  cash  book 
is  not  now  an  innovation.  The  leaves  are  securely  looked 
into  the  binding  and  each  page  is  numbered  consecutively, 
ruled  on  one  side  for  casli  credits  and  on  vhe  other  for  cash 
debit  entries.  The  removal  of  a  page  is  thereby  made  as 
evident  as  the  removal  of  a  page  from  any  other  book. 
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With  a  loose  leaf  cash  book,  an  auditor  can  audit  the  ac- 
counts for  one  month  while  the  book-keeper  is  using  the 
book  for  the  current  month.  This  advantage  may  seem  un- 
important, particularly  wliere  a  solicitor  is  his  own  book- 
keeper, but  if  his  business  grows  so  as  to  make  a  book- 
keeper necessary,  he  may  find  it  an  advantage.  Moreover, 
if  he  docs  his  own  book-keeping  he  may  find  loose  leaf 
methods  a  very  acceptable  innovation. 

A  cash  journal  is  not  so  common  as  a  cash  book.  It, 
too,  can  be  on  the  loose  leaf  plan,  with  its  entries  across 
both  pages  of  the  open  book.  The  left  hand  page  is  ruled 
into  three  columns,  the  first  for  the  date,  the  middle  column 
for  details  of  the  cash  transaction,  and  the  third  or  right 
iiand  column  for  the  name  of  the  account  to  which,  or  the 
client  to  whom,  the  amount  is  to  be  debited  or  credited. 
Tlie  right  hand  page  is  Tule<l  witli  eight  cohmins,  the  two 
outside  ones  being  headed  "  ledger  folio  "  (shewing  the  page 
of  the  ledger  to  where  entri  from  the  cash  journal  are 
posted);  the  next  two  inside  ilK'se  are  headed  "ledger  ac- 
counts "  and  the  next  two  inside  these  are  headed  "  office  " 
and  the  two  centre  "  cash." 

In  the  two  "  ledger  account "  columns  appear  all  entries 
to  be  posted  to  accounts  in  the  ledger.  In  the  left  "  office  " 
I'olunm  are  entered  all  amounts  paid  for  expenses,  rent, 
salaries,  etc.;  in  the  right  office  column  are  entered  the 
profits  of  the  business  such  as  accounts  rendered,  commis- 
sions, eto.  In  the  left  "cash"  column,  all  cash  received; 
in  the  right  "  cash  "  column,  all  cash  paid  out.  Two  en- 
tries are  necessary  on  the  right  hand  page  in  respect  of 
every  transaction.  The  headings  of  the  columns  can  be 
changed  to  suit  the  business;  for  instance,  a  solicitor  gen- 
erally wants  his  office  expense  itemf.  more  detailed;  salaries, 
Tvnt.  lighting,  furniture,  etc..  or  a  column  for  "clients' 
insh  "  may  l»e  added.  Too  many  columna,  however,  are  in- 
advisable ;  and  the  cash  journal  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  an 
expanding  bui«ine88  as  the  cash  book  and  journal. 

A  printed  form  of  voucher  in  connection  with  all  dis- 
bursements procluoes  uniformity.  Here  is  a  form  in  use  in 
an  office  in  Eastern  t'anada: — 
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Smith.  Brown,  Jones  &  Robertson, 
St.  John,  N.B. 

To 


19 


.Dr. 


Ordered  O.K Prices  O.K Received  O.K. 

Charge.  

Approved  for  payment C.B.  Folio 


.190 


Received  from  Smith,  Brown,  Jones  &  Robertson,  the 

sum  of Dollars 

in  full  uf  above  account. 


NoTK — DaU".  s'litn  iuitl  n'turn  this  receipt  to  8mitb.  Brown,  .ToneR  ft 
Kob«Tts«n,   St.   John.   X.    II. 

I>o  not  dctiii  li  this  ri'<cipt  from  the  nnnexH  ajTount.  If 
int-oricct,  ili>  ui)i  iiiiii'iiil  iliih  vouclifi',  Imt  i-fiiivii  saint'  with 
new    account. 

The  account  to  be  [paid  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
voucher  form.  The  cntrv  iit  tiie  cash  lH)ok  is  numbered 
with  a  nundwr  ciirrcxiiondiii);  to  the  number  on  the  vouciier. 

The  iiceounti*  ^reiicrallv  found  necessary  in  larger  law 
Inisinesses   incliKlr  the  folhiwinj:: —  , 

••Furniture  and  Ki.vtu  res  "—more  or  less  permanent  in- 
vestments. 

■  liibrarv  .\ecount  "  to  which  ail  items  in  the  nature  of 
investments  for  books  are  entered,  indudinjr  expres.sage 
from  the  pul)lishern,  the  cost  of  binding;,  the  cost  of  book 
cases  and  subscriptions  to  lejral  periodicals. 

hoth  (»f  the  iiliove  aci'dunts  are  in  the  nature  of  invest- 
ments or  exp(>nditnres  on  capital  account. 

Other  headin>rs  for  ledjrer  aciounts  (reventic)— should 
he  "  pent."  '•  stationery."  "  sularies  "  (may  lie  sul)divided) 
"  professional  servico."  ••  (irofcssional  services  discounts  " 
(»r  jdlovistnrp^)  "  comwisriivn-."  "  advtrtiying."  "  li;:htinp," 
"  o|1i<  (■  evjiense  "  and  "  charity." 

O.L.B.— 8 
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All  paviueuts  should  be  made  by  cheque,  and  it  is  a 
<rood  rule  "never  to  make  a  cheque  payable  to  "cash"  or 
"bearer."  The  bank  l)alance  should  be  carried  forwani 
from  stub  to  stub.  Cheques  should  be  very  carefully  drawn 
and  never  be  signed  or  endorsed  until  they  are  to  be  used. 
Wlun  received  a  cheque  should  be  presented  for  payment 
or  deposited  within  twenty-four  hours.  These  rules  arc. 
peibaps.  too  obvious  to  be  stated  here. 

The  office  ex])ense  accounts  should  be  carefully  watched. 
Svsteinatic  and  regular  comparison  witli  previous  state- 
luents  covering  stated  periods  is  a  profitable  occupation. 
Speaking  gencrallv,  the  total  of  all  office  expense  accounts 
should  not  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits. 

It  is  verv  important  that  all  charges  against  a  client  re- 
oMHtin.'  a  ilarticular  transaction  should  be  rendered  in  one 
■u count  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  same 
l,„.in(...  j.  descrilied  under  different  names.  A.  charges 
M  for  an  attendance  on  X.  "re  Hbel  suit";  B.  draws  a 
statement  of  claim  and  refers  to  the  .«ame  business  as  '  M. 
V  I' "  and  so  on.  The  book-keeper  who  does  not  under- 
stand whv  changes  are  made,  becomes  confused  and  item> 
find  their  wav  into  wrong  accounts  and  are  omitted  when  the 
,i„u.  ...m.s  io  render  a  bill  to  M.  The  only  practical  way 
t„  avni.l  this  confusion  is  to  have  but  one  man  respcmsibh- 
for  each  business.  The  heading  given  by  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  account  will  then  be  continued  to  the  end. 

"^Mthough  it  is  necessary  for  lawyers  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish clients  with  detailed  or  itemized  record  of  charge, 
for  all  work  done,  the  system  of  charging  clients  for  each 
attendance,  each  letter,  each  pleading,  each  perusal,  etc.. 
has  rendered  the  legal  p.ofossion  unpopular  and  ridiculous 
in  the  eves  of  some  clients.  Many  a  reasonable  charge  has 
hoen  beid  up  an.l  criticised  and  clients  have  been  lost  to 
Iftwvers  who  took  offence  at  charges  for  trivial  professional 
services',  charged  "according  to  .scale."  The  system  is  un- 
doubtedly unfair  to  the  hiwver  and  some  measure  of  re- 
form is  necessary. 

While  -^  is  necpssarv  to  keep  a  complete  ledger  record 
of  attendances,  perusals,  letters  and  other  detads  oi  .or- 
vice  renderc-d  to  a  client,  the  preparation  of  the  account  to 
1,e  rendered  to  the  client  need  not  be  so  detailed.     Several 
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methods  of  making  up  an  account  are  in  use.  One  is  to 
adopt  the  course  of  many  medical  practitioners  and  render 
an  account  reading  somewhat  as  follows: — 

"John  Eobinson, 
•'  30  Duke  Street, 
"  In  account  with 
"  George  King. 
"  Solicitor. 

"  Aujust  '^oth.   I!t09 : — To  professional  services  in  connec- 
tion with  purchase  of  No.  15  North  St $25.00 

Disbursements. 

"  Pnid  Registrar  of  Deeds   3 .00 

"  Paid  Survefj-or   10. Oo     13 .00 


$38.00" 


.' ' 


la 
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A  second  method  is  to  recite  in  general  language  the 
nature  of  the  services,  for  instance: — 

"  August  20th :  To  professional  services  in  connection 
with  purchase  of  No.  15  North  St.,  including  correspond- 
ence with  you.  Solicitors  of  Vendor,  Appraiser,  Surveyor. 
Universal  Insurance  Company  and  Central  Mortgage  Com- 
pany. 

"  Attendance  on  above  and  at  Registry  of  Deeds  ex- 
amining abstracts  of  title,  and  instruments,  approving  con- 
veyances and  on  execution  of  same  by  you,  in  full,  $26.00. 

"  Disbursements  (items  as  before),  etc." 

A  third  method  is  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  work  done,  but  without  specific  charges  against  eacli 
item.  The  item  is  appraised  item  by  item  and  a  lump  sum 
charge  arrived  at,  which  the  solicitor  can,  afterwards,  jus- 
tify if  recpiired.     For  example. — 

"  Jan.  4th.  1909  •  To  interview  with  you  taking 

instructions  for  your  Will..      ($5.00) 
To  drafting  your  Will  .......     (10.001 

"Jan.  5th.   1909:  To  interview  with  you  discus- 
sing draft   (8 .  50) 
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"  Jan.  6th,  I'JOi) :  To  enj,'r<)>'sing  draft    (2.50) 

To  atti'iuliimi'  iin  execution  of 
Will    (2.-.0) 

(t'-d-i.oO) 
In  full  of  above $•.'(). no- 

The  figures  in  hraekets  are  inserted  l)y  the  solicitor  in 
makinjr  up  the  draft  hill,  hut  omitted  in  renderinj;  the  eoni- 
pleted'hili  to  the  client.  Sueh  a  l)ill  jlives  the  client  all  the 
inforTiiation  lie  rwiuires  re-rardiufi  the  transaction,  hut  gives 
him  nothin<;  to  criticise  in  the  way  of  specitic  items. 

Still  another  way  of  rendeiing  an  account  is  to  make 
charges  for  each  item  as  heretofore,  hut  to  make  a  rwluc- 
tion  in  the  total  sum  of  the  charges.  If.  for  instance,  in 
the  specimen  account  ahove.  the  hrack.'ts  around  the  charges 
made  are  removed,  tlu"  n.  count  will  he  i  good  example  of 
this  method  of  rendering  an  account. 

1,1  onr  (.pillion,  the  tliinl  inctliod  i-  tln'  prcrenihle  nn.'  of 
those  dcs'.rilu'd   aliove. 

JIany  solicitors  make  it  a  rule  in  tiieir  lmsine«s  to  render 
all  accounts,  .sav,  everv  three  months,  or  every  six  months, 
or  !it  some  other  interval  of  time.  Otiier^  never  render 
anv  acc.unts  except  when  they  find  their  hank  .account  get- 
tins  low:  in  such  cases  the  "spasm"  lasts  only  a  week  or 
until  the  hank  account  is  '■  right  side  up"  a^'ain.  Ka.-h  of 
these  "metlio(l>"  is  defective.  .\  client  wants  to  know 
just  where  he  stands  when  a  transaction  is  close.l;  why  not 
'render  the  a.-'ount  for  services  along  witii  the  letter  report- 
ing matters  to  the  client? 

.Sii).po.se.  for  instance,  you  are  acting  for  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person  or  are  advising  executors  regarding  a 
transaction:  and  a  few  months  later,  say.  when  you  ne.<d 
soiee  money,  vou  render  your  accniint  and  are  told  that  your 
account  was  Overlooked  on  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
and  that  all  monies  hav.'  heeii  i.ai<l  out  and  the  estate 
j-livt  !.  What  are  vou  I'dimr  !■•  do  ahout  it?  The  account 
is  small  and  vou  write  if  ofT  your  hooks.  If  you  had  rend- 
ered vour  account  along  with  your  linal  report  the  account 
would  hi,  e  heen  paid.     Moreover,  it  is  had  policy  on  your 
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l»art  to  defer  sending  in  your  account.  There  is  nothing  so 
anmiyin;^  to  soiiie  clients  as  to  receive  a  bill,  six  months,  a  year 
or  two  years  after  the  transaction  is  closed  on  hia  Iwoks. 
If  you  have  been  successful  on  his  behalf  he  will  pay  cheer- 
fully when  the  transaction  is  fresh  in  his  mind;  if  you  let 
time  go  by,  his  gratitude  will  evaporate,  and  there  will  be 
groans  and  objections,  and  delay  in  the  i)ayment  of  your 
account.  To  receive  a  delayed  account  for  services  in  an 
unsutrcessful  transaction  is  even  more  annoying  and  produc- 
tive of  delay.  As  already  stated,  the  i)e8t  nile  is  to  send 
in  the  account  along  with  your  (inal  report. 

In  sending  out  tyjH'written  lu counts,  do  not  ii.se  ruled 
pa|)cr.  Probably  the  spaces  Ijetween  the  lines  do  not  co- 
incide with  the  "spacing"  of  the  typewriter;  to  write  the 
words  on  the  lines  it  is  necessary,  in  such  a  ease,  to  adjust 
the  paper  for  ever}'  line  written.  It  is  better  to  use  plain 
white  foolscap  paper.  Any  necessary  heading  can  be  type- 
written and  underlined:  the  result  is  as  neat  as,  if  not  neatt^i' 
than,  a  printed  bill  head,  and  the  cost  is  about  one-half. 

In  one  firm,  the  methods  of  which,  not  long  ago,  came 
under  the  writer's  eye.  one  copy  of  each  accoiint  rendered 
is  Iliad"';  this  is  cojned  in  an  ordinary  letter  press  hook 
(water  and  brush  methods)  and  the  last  condition  of  that 
account  is  worse  than  the  fiist:  the  letter  press  cojiy  is  even 
worse  than  that,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  render  the 
account  a  second  time,  a  stenographer  has,  generally,  to 
spend  :'ome  time  deciphering  the  "  copy." 

Three  copies  of  every  account  rendered  slioidd  be  made 
— that  is.  an  original  and  two  carbon  copies.  The  first 
shiuild  be  jnit  away  to  be  bound  along  with  others  at  the 
end  of.  sav.  three  or  six  month",  the  seecmd  -s  sent  the 
client,  and  the  thinl  is  kept  as  a  spare  cupy.  should  the 
i'ccount  have  to  be  rendered  a  second  time.  When  an  ac- 
count is  ])aid  the  original  account  is  marked  paid.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  six  mcmths  or  a  year,  the  accounts  rendered. 
in(  ludin,^  taxed  hills  of  costs,  should  he  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  bound.  Any  accounts  still  unpaid  can 
then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  collection  de])artment, 
when,  perha])s,  the  third  copy  of  the  account  will  b*-  found 
useful.  This  method  of  binding  the  firm's  accounts,  at 
regular    intervals,   and    then    collecting   those   unpaid,   has 
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been  followed  with  advantage  in  more  than  one  ("anadiun 
firm. 

Whatever  the  ability  of  the  book-keeper,  relial)le  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  books  should  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  depending  on  the  t^ize  of  the  busineifs — a  trial  balance 
should  be  a  matter  of  greater  frequency,  and  the  cash  should 
be  balanced  every  day.  Statements  of  the  business,  profit 
and  loss  account,  receipts  and  exi)enditures,  and  other  state- 
ments, should  also  be  regularly  made  up  and  carefully  filed 
for  comparison  at  regular  intervals. 

Solicitors  arc  not  always  trained  accountants,  and  the 
book-keeping  is  fre<juently  the  most  troublesome  feature  of 
an  attorney's  practice.  The  frequency.  howe\er,  with  which 
an  attorney  has  to  act  in  fiduciarj-  relations  sh(mld  compel 
him  to  have  proper  records  of  at  least  such  relations.  Abcmt 
a  year  or  more  ago,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  in  Eng- 
land made  two  |>ropo.sals,  said  to  have  bei'U  made  with  an 
eye  to  refreshing  the  credit  of  the  legal  profession,  which 
had  suffered  recently  from  calamitous  failures  and  frauds. 
The  Society  sought  to 'make  it  compulsory  for  solicitors  to 
have  their  accounts  audited  annually  by  recognized  account- 
ants or  to  declare  that  clients"  money  was  banked  separately 
from  their  own.  The  large  offices  found  compulsion  "  de- 
grading "  and  considered  it  an  affront  to  be  accused  of  re- 
taining client's  money  hmger  than  necessary.  The  result- 
ant indignation  caused  the  rejection  of  the  resolution,  al- 
though a  mere  recommendation  covering  the  same  ground 
might  liave  l)een  accepted.  We  merely  refer  to  the  incident 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  subject  of  the  bank  ac- 
count, and  the  necessity  for  keeping  clients'  money  apart 
from  other  moneys.  Some  lawyers  are  afflicted  with  cul- 
pable inability  to  distinguish  between  clients'  money  and 
their  own.  The  simi»le  expedient  of  two  bank  accounts,  prop- 
erly kep't.  will  assist  many  a  solicitor  in  distinguishing  bc- 
t\v(H>n  what  is  his  own  and  what  is  his  clients. 

Auditing  a  law  firm's  l)Ooks  is  much  too  .>jerious  a  mat- 
ter to  be  trifled  with;  the  experience  of  later  years  has 
shewn  that  unprofessional  audits  are  generally  incomplete 
and  frecjuentiy  worthless.  Moreover,  a  regular  audit  fre- 
quently brings  to  the  attention  of  a  practiti(mer  errors 
which,  if  c<mtinued.  might  prove  serious.    In  a  partnership 
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each  member  should  insist  on  such  a  disinteresited  exam- 
ination for  his  own  protection. 

As  to  the  bank  accounts:  As  already  mentioned  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  keeping:  clients'  money  apart  from 
other  moneys. 

In  large  firms  usually  three  accounts  are  kept:  some- 
times more: — 

(a)  Trust  Account — all  trust  or  chents'  monies  in  hand. 

(b)  Collection  Accounts — all  monies  collected  from  debt- 
ors on  client's  account. 

(c)  General  Account — monies  actually  belonfjing  to  the 
firm  and  out  of  which  the  firm's  expenses  and  dividends 
to  partners  are  paid. 

Each  of  these  three  divisions  is  kept  entirely  sej)aiati' 
one  from  another,  each  one  having  its  own  cheque ;  only  one 
cash  book,  however,  is  necessary,  the  divisions  being  niado 
by  means  of  columns.  There  may,  of  course,  be  other  bank 
accounts,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  firm's  business. 
ft  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  uKmies  received  arc  deposited 
in  the  bank  just  as  soon  as  received  and  that  all  payments 
are  made  by  cheque,  with  voucher. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  description  of  the  ac- 
counting of  a  law  office,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  descril)e  a 
simple  method  by  whicli  the  approximate  return  in  dollars 
and  cents  for  each  member  of  the  firm  is  arrived  at:  .\ 
memorandum  is  kept  of  all  accounts  rendered  and  the  value 
of  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  entered  in  the  proper  colunm 
under  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  firm  who  did  the  work. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  rule  a  flat  record  book  for  this  pur- 
pose— 


Date 


June  80 
Julv     2 


Account 


Atlas  V.  National 
York  Co.  vs. 

Jones 
York  Co.  vs. 

Mclnnia 
Fletcher  to 

Wilson  Deed 

&c 


Smith 

Jones 

Brown 

100  00 

5  00 

5  00 

&c 

&c 

&c 

Robinson 


12  00 


&c 
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Such  A  rword  is.  of  toursi'.  not  an  account,  Imt  it  serves 
tin-  tri|>le  |iui|»ose  of  slie\\iii<;  tlie  date  whfii  an  acioimt  was 
rendered,  who  did  the  work,  and  whetlier  in  a  ji;iven  lenj^tli 
of  tinu'  a  i)arlieular  niemher  of  the  >tatt'  has  (hine  enou<;h 
work  (approximately)  lo  yay  liis  salary  or  to  justify  an  iu- 
{  uase  in  liis  remuneration. 


CHAFIEU  XXII. 


Conclusion. 

In  writinj;  previous  chapters,  our  aim  has  Ix-en  to  in- 
cite those  who  have  considered  tlieir  suhjects  unimportant, 
(o  think  ahout  them  as  essential  elements  of  su'^cess  in  the 
conchict  of  a  lefial  practice  at  the  present  day.  The  hints 
and  sugjrestions  made,  if  adopted,  will  certainly  not  hurt  any 
husiness,  and  if  tiiere  are  hotter  methods  of  work  consider 
them. 

Tliere  i.-,  of  course,  the  extreme  case  of  too  umch  sys- 
tem. When  a  man  reaches  the  point  wiiere  too  much  of 
his  time  is  re<|uired  to  operate  his  business  system,  it  means 
that  he  is  not  working  with  the  right  kind  of  system.  Sys- 
tem is  then  the  master.  lie  often  hlaiius  system  for  his 
condition,  .says  he  has  "  too  much  system,"'  when  the  truth 
is  that  he  has  tried  to  adopt  some  ready-made  sy.stem  which 
does  not  fit  his  husincss.  He  has  not  learnefl  to  analyze 
the  conditions  in  his  business,  and  to  create  a  system  that 
will  meet  those  conditions. 

If  he  were  putting  in  a  new  .system  of  hook-keeping,  he 
would  keep  in  mind  those  principles  (m  which  all  good  book- 
keeping is  founded  and  then  work  out  the  details  needed  by 
the  business.  There  are  just  as  clearly  defined  principles 
to  be  considered  in  devising  a  system  foi  any  of  the  other 
dcivrlments.  Because  he  thor(mghly  understands  these 
jtrin(ii)les  and  has  been  trained  to  ap)ily  them,  the  expert 
systeinatizer  makes  system  the  servant.  He  makes  system 
care  for  all  of  the  nerve-racking  details  which  break  down 
the  average  man.  He  recpiires  system  not  only  to  f\irnish  a 
record  of  what  has  been  done,  but  what  can — should — must 
Ik?  done;  and  then  do  it. 

Every  man  in  business  should  l»e  enough  of  a  system 
expert  to  make  .system  his  servant.  Every  employee  of 
a  business  h<mse  must  understand  the  principles  of  system- 
atizing, if  he  expects  to  advance. 

A  single  plan  put  into  operation  is  worth  a  hundred 
mind's  eye  schemes.  The  grand  object  of  system  and  method 
and  organization  is  to  save  time,  liecause  the  greatest  wa.ste 
in  most  businesses  is  the  wrste  of  time,  and  time  is  money. 
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lONTl.U.SlON. 


Cicaio  your  !Jy^'^l'n>  as  yon  jro  along.  When,  by  no  fault  of 
yours,  a  thing  g()e«  wrong,  it  is  a  syniptoni  tliat  there  is  a 
lack  of  system.  Sit  down  tlu  ii  and  there  and  devise  a  sys- 
tem whicli  will  insure  yon  that  that  particular  thing  will 
never  again  go  wrong.  l)on"i  wait  till  to-morrow  to  devise 
the  system     Think  about  these  things. 

The  President  of  a  great  bank  in  the  United  States  says: 
■■  'riiere  is  no  business  success  without  system.  There  is  no 
lirospering  business  to-day  whose  success  is  not  in  some  de- 
gree l)ased  upon  systematic  niethr  '  .  Xow,  modem  busi- 
ness is  so  arranging  itself  that  the  business  man  occupies 
as  distimtivc  and  unified  a  field — a  field  requiring  as  mueh 
training  and  technical  knowledge — as  the  lawyer  or  the 
tnginoer.  .\  technical  knowledge  of  and  training  in  sys- 
icniatic  Mietliods  and  organization  is  the  prime  requisite  in 
ilic  (Mluc;ition  of  the  modern  business  man,  and  these  two 
phrases  mean  a  great  deal.  They  stand  for  low  costs  and 
decreased  expenses  for  accuracy  and  promptness,  for  time 
and  labour  saving,  for  etlic  icncy  and  understamling.  Tn 
the  i.iodern  game  of  business  two  of  the  most  important 
factors  are  initiative  and  will — which  means  the  power  to 
inaugurate  and  build  an  organization  and  executive  ability 
— whicli  means  lia-  capacity  for  conducting  a  system,  ft  is 
the  man  who  uses  sy.^tem  in  his  business,  and.  therefore,  does 
business  with  least  cost  and  with  least  effort,  who  shews 
the  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And  it  is  the  man  who 
u.<es  system  in  hi<  btisiness.  and,  therefore,  knows  the  de- 
fails,  who  is  able  to  develop  his  business  to  its  greatest  pos- 
sibilities." 

To  systematize  a  business,  to  organize  a  body  of  men. 
the  business  man  must  be  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
business  organization  and  must  have  trained  liimsell'  in 
metiuMlical  way.s.  Xo  better  school  for  such  a  training  can  Iw 
found  than  in  his  own  prsonal  w<irk  and  ways. 

>fany  lawyers  regard  these  thin'.'s  as  insignificant.  They 
never  give  a  thought  to  them.  They  never  consider  the 
•-timnlating  effect  of  per-^onal  -ivstein  and  personality  in 
iheir  business,  the  cultivation  of  the  pers(mality  which  gets 
business,  gets  clients  and  employees  and  keeps  them.  .\ 
"uecessi'ui  inw  business  is  buiit  on  contldenee.  Peroonality 
begets  it,  and  system  preserves  it. 
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Place  for  typewriter  supplies.  \'.i. 

Stenographer's  note  books.   l:{. 

Stenographer's  pencils.  14. 

I^ii'tterheads.  !(!,  1  7. 

"Followers,"  17. 

Envelopes.   IS. 

Manilla  paper.  21. 

Blank  forms.  .30. 

Office  ^.applies  generally,  7!i. 

Inventory  of,  79. 

Stock  record  system.  HO.  si. 

Quality  of  supplies,  W). 

Paper  fasteners,  S2. 

Typewriter  ribbons,  82. 


INDEX. 
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Carbon  jmiiei',  82. 

f^w  also  BLANK  FORMS.  C'AKBOX  I'Al'ER.  ENVELOPES, 
LETTEUS.  LF/ITEU  HEADS.  TYPBWBITINO  MA- 
CHINES. STENOCKAI'IIEUS.  TYPEWUITIXC  BIB- 
BONS. 

STENO<iU.U*HEaS. 

Cu-opt  Tiitidu  of.  aud  its  udvauliigt's.  VJ.  i'.',. 

Manuscript  stancis  for,  13. 

Note  books  for,   13. 

Pencils.  14. 

PhonoKraphic  dictation.  14. 

STtl>ENTS. 

Stiidfuts'  work.  87.  88. 
Ucmuueration  of,   88. 
Interest  in  work  of,  J>1. 
Former  students,  y3. 

Sri{UO(JATE  COrUT,  appliialions.  70. 

TELEPHONES, 

Exchange  system,  77. 

Record  of  t-onversatious,  77.  111. 

TOIiUENS  APPLICATIONS.  .-.7. 

TUADE  .MARKS  APPLICATIONS.  71. 

TYPEWRITER  MACH INES. 
Makes  of,  11. 
Care  of,  11. 

TVI'EWRITER  OPERA'lX)I{S.  see  STENOcmAPHERS. 

TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS. 
Colors.  11.  12. 
Coupons,  82. 


TYPEWRITER  SIPPLIES, 
See  STATIONERY. 


1;?4 
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vAii/r. 

NtiM'ssily  for.  5.  IM). 
Location  of.  Ti. 
For  ciirrenl   papers.  "Jll.  ."Mt. 
For  olicnls'  piipiM-s.  ."{tl.  31. 


vol  THRU. 

Form  of,  112.  11  a. 

WAITING  ROOM. 

Clerk  ill  charge,  "i. 
Record  of  clients,  111. 


WIXDIXCJ-Vl*  applications,  71. 


